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Ly 


Charles 


Eleazar Wheelock Ripley was born in 
Hanover, New Hampshire, on the 15th 
of April, His boyhood 
passed there, and there he 


1782. was 
received 
such preparatory education as enabled 
him to enter Dartmouth college, from 
which he was graduated in the class of 
1800. It was peculiarly fitting that he 
should be an alumnus of that college, 
for the distinguished Eleazar Wheelock 
was his maternal grandfather, and the 
Rev. Sylvanus Ripley, who long occu- 
pied the chair of professor of divinity, 
was his father. The young man chose 
law as his profession, and entering 
diligently upon its study was duly ad- 
mitted to the bar of Kennebec county, 
Maine. At that time Maine was a part 
of Massachusetts, but exercised a strong 
influence over the affairs of the com- 
monwealth. Ripley soon gained a large 
practice, and with it came the wide 
acquaintance of men which a _ success- 
ful career at the bar is bound to gain. 
With talents of a diverse order, he be- 
came recognized as a political leader 
and speaker of commanding abilities, so 
that in 1810 he was elected a member 
of the great and general court. 

His achievements at the bar led his 
constituents to place high confidence in 


his abilities, and that confidence was 


Rk. Corning. 


well founded. In 


the business of the 
legislature he took a keen interest, and 
as a debater he occupied a position 
second to The 
had presiding officer 
Joseph Story, whose subsequent career 
was fitly presaged by his conduct as 
speakev, yet upon his retirement in Jan- 
uary, 1812, to accept the appointment 


no other member. 


house for its 


as associate justice of the supreme 
court of the United States, Ripley was 
promptly chosen as his successor. This 
was an honor of which any man might 
be proud, but in this case it was almost 
Merit and ability de- 
manded it, for the political heat of that 
day soon scorched small men, but in 
young Ripley the dominant party made 
no mistake. The partisanship of the 
Federalists and the Republicans was of 
an intense type, and the situation re- 
quired a leader of high intelligence and 
undoubted courage. 


unprecedented. 


The new speaker 
was the man for the time, and legisla- 
tion was shaped according 
policy. 


to party 
The bill for the redistricting of 
the senatorial districts met with fierce 
opposition, yet Ripley pounded it 
through with his gavel in spite of the 
execrations of its excited opponents. 
Judge Story has left it on record that 
this house was a stormy one, and that 
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the only way to despatch business was 
to so despatch it as to throw opponents 
off their guard. Ripley was an apt 
pupil in things pertaining to the prac- 
tical workings of contemporary politics ; 
he made himself a leader of his party, 
and his party rewarded him with an 
election as state senator from the coun- 
Oxford 
great change was now at hand, which 


ties of and Cumberland. A 
was to remove the brilliant young lawyer 
from the scenes of his forensic triumphs, 
and introduce him on the wider theatre 
of war. 

The grievous conduct of Great Britain 
had now brought about the declaration 
of war, and Ripley espoused the cause 
of his country with an enthusiasm such 
as might be looked for in one of such 
He 


long farewell to the honors of civil life, 


distinguished ancestry. bade a 
and entered upon a new and untried 
profession, not as a seeker for glory 
and personal preferment, but as one 
that loved his country and sought to do 
his full duty in its service. His first 
military duties were performed along 
the eastern coast, where he did efficient 
work in strengthening the garrisons 
and in disciplining his troops, showing 
throughout a zeal and understanding 
worthy of a professional soldier. 

In the autumn of 1812 Colonel Rip- 
ley was ordered to join the Northern 
army, commanded by General Bloom- 
field, then in quarters at Plattsburg. 

In March of the following year the 
rank of colonel was conferred on Rip- 
ley, Winfield Scott, and Gaines, names 
destined later to achieve some of the 
great and greatest glories in the annals 
of the republic. The war, up to this 
time, had lingered and languished, and 
almost famished, and national disgrace 
would have invested the land had it not 


been for the brilliant victories on the 
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sea. The plan of campaign was, of 
course, the invasion of Carada, and no 
military problem ever looked easier of 
solution. 

Naturally, the River St. 


was the true object of attack, as it was 


Lawrence 


the only connecting communication be- 
The 


their danger, and realized 


tween Upper and Lower Canada. 
British saw 
their indefensible position. ‘They could 
not maintain themselves in Upper Can 
ada unless the river coursed undisturbed 
to Montreal and Quebec. ‘To close the 
river at any point would be the hopeless 
division of the British army, and the 
cutting off of all supplies. 

To illustrate the difficulties met with 
by the British in their attempts to trans- 
port munitions of war up the country, 
a letter from Sir George Prevost may 
He that the 
cost of hauling six thirty-two pound 


be introduced. tells us 
guns for the fleet a distance of 4oc 
miles through the woods in winter was 
£2,000, and that the hauling of forty 
the 
It is plain that 


twenty-four-pounders under same 
conditions cost £4,800. 
the obstacles placed before the enemy 


fold 


more so than those that confronted our 


were almost insuperable, many 


army. And yet decisive engagements 
were wanting to stimulate the public 
At length the winter was gone, 
On 


spirit. 
and the campaign of 1813 began. 
April 27, 1,600 men, under command of 
General Dearborn, assaulted the town 
of York (Toronto), capturing it and lay- 
Ripley 


fought his first battle, conducting him- 


ing it waste. Here Colonel 
self with bravery and coolness, and re- 
ceiving a painful wound. The excesses 


of the Americans were so outrageous 
that the general ordered Colonel Ripley 
to assume command of the place and 
His health 


was seriously impaired, and his wound 


to protect private property. 
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caused him exceeding annoyance, but 


so strong was his spirit that neither the 
of could 


swerve him from the hard path of duty. 


entreaties wife nor friends 


Suffering, yet full of hope and cour- 


at the head of 


ge, he continued 
regiment until health, as if ashamed to 


his 





have forsaken a soldier so brave, grad- 
nally returned. ‘That heroes and _ hero- 


ism are born amid defeat and disaster 


Was conspicuously shown at the Battle 
of Chrystler’s Farm a few months later. 
This ignoble and imbecile action took 


place 


on November 11, 1813, and it 
dealt a blow to the American soldiery 


Hull’s 


General Boyd, with three 


as hard and as cruel as that of 
surrender. 
brigades of regulars, attempted to crush 
the British, under General Muncaster. 
The 


opposing forces was startling, for the 


numerical difference between the 
redcoats numbered only eight hundred 
men. The fight was in the open field, 
thus adding severer humiliation to the 
defeat. 

The American plan was to capture 
Montreal, but this engagement put an 
end to further steps in that direction, 
and wisely, too; for if three brigades of 
regulars, numbering more than two thou- 
sand men, could be routed by eight hun- 
dred British and Canadians, what chance 
to of 


Montreal, even with an army thrice as 


could there be open the gates 


large? 


It was in this battle that Colonel Rip- 


ey, with his Twenty-first regiment, 


greatly distinguished himself, and con- 
tributed a degree of consolation amid the 


gloom. The contest lasted three hours, 


the troops fighting without orders, 


blindly, confusedly, and wildly, yet Rip- 
ley kept his men in hand, giving his 
orders with that calm intelligence that 
always characterized him. The fence on 


which he had taken his stand was 
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knocked from under him by a cannon 
His 


conduct on that fatal day was the earn- 


ball, but he received no injury. 


est of professional reward, for on the 
15th of April, 1814, he was made a 
brigadier-general in the regular army. 
The time had certainly come when a 
reorganization of the army was impera- 
of 


Armstrong, secretary of war—who was 


tive, and under the iron will John 
to the War of 1812 what Stanton was to 
the Rebellion—the change was effected. 

To those that delight in the sage say- 
ing, “Old men for council, young men 
for war,” it may be instructive, as it 
certainly is curious, to note the ages of 
some of the illustrious captains brought 
forth during the war. Youth and dar- 
ing ruled the sea, years and conserva- 
tism droned on the land. The average 
age of Bainbridge, Hull, Decatur, and 
Rodgers was thirty-seven years, while 
the of Nekinson, Wade 


Hampton, William Hull, and Dearborn 


average age 


was fifty-eight years. It is needless to 
compare the achievements of these two 
quartettes of national defenders. Scorn 
shook her finger at the army, and laughed 
at the commanders wearing the stars. 

But the change was at hand, and two 
new major-generals and six brigadier- 
generals were gazetteered to the anxious 
country. George Izard and Jacob brown 
won the higher rank, while Winfield 
Scott, Alexander McComb, J. A. Smith, 
Daniel Bissell, Edmund P. Gaines, and 
Eleazar W. Ripley gained the single 
star. 

Of these soldiers, Ripley was, with 
the exception of Scott, the youngest. 
He had just attained his thirty-second 
birthday, and was now about to be en- 
trusted with the full confidence of the 
administration and the affection of his 
He 
Scott were sent to Niagara to assist 


comrades in arms. and General 
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General Brown, who, by the by, was not 
a technical soldier, having come from 
civil life, but he had zeal and vigor, and 
loved fighting. At that post the young 
brigadiers organized the troops, Ripley 
devoting all his energies to perfecting 
his men in drill and manual of arms. 
He was a great believer in the power 
of discipline, and subsequent events 
were soon to prove the soundness of his 
theory. It was precisely this detail of 
organization and thoroughness that made 
Brown’s little army famous, and attached 
to it an interest and glory rarely equalled 
We 


the circumstances 


in the annals of military history. 
must bear in mind 
attending this body of men. In one 
month a large part were recruits, in the 
next all were disciplined soldiers, and 
in an incredibly short time afterwards, 
with the steadiness of veterans, they 
fought and won the most brilliant battle 
of the war. Peace soon followed, and 
with peace the army dissolved, but the 
glorious achievements of that single 
campaign assured them of lasting fame, 
and in every country other than Amer- 
ica, of jealous preservation and perpet- 
ual identity. Two small brigades of 
regulars, a few batteries of artillery, 
and a corps of volunteers composed the 
Scott commanded the first 
Ripley 


commanded the second brigade, num- 


entire army. 
brigade, of 1,500 men, while 
bering less than twelve hundred fit for 
duty. Ripley’s old regiment had for its 
colonel that superb hero, James Miller. 
The total fighting strength is given at 
about thirty-five hundred non-commis- 
sioned officers and rank and file, and 
259 


was near, and the fading glories of 


officers. The moment for action 
American arms were to blaze forth in 
inextinguishable colors. 

At the Battle of Chippewa General 
Ripley took no part, but at Lundy’s 
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Lane it was ordained that he should 
make his name imperishable. 

This famous engagement began at sun- 
set on a hot July day, and lasted far into 
the night, both sides fighting in the dark, 
directing their volleys solely by the op- 
posing flashes. Scott’s brigade opened 
the battle, his men advancing against 
odds, but he maintained his position 
though desperately pressed for more 
than two hours, when Ripley’s brigade 
Ripley 


was leading his men and escaped in- 


came running to his succor. 


jury, though it is an interesting fact that 
nearly every officer in the American 
army was, on that night, either killed or 
wounded. Of the six generals present, 
he alone came out unharmed, although 
bullets pierced his hat, riddled his coat, 
and wounded his horse. The arrival of 
Ripley’s brigade saved the American 
army from defeat, if not annihilation, 
for Scott’s men, after two hours of in- 


cessant assaulting 


g, were unable to carry 


the enemy’s centre, where the battery 
was stationed. As long as the British 


cannon maintained its position, victory 
The 


taken or defeat would be certain, and 


was impossible. guns must be 
to Ripley was assigned the undertaking. 
And here happened that supreme act 
of gallantry that immortalized one of 
the noblest sons of New Hampshire 
and furnished to mankind an ever vivid 
lesson of sublime bravery. The mur- 
derous battery must be silenced, and 
do it. 


Brown rode up to Col. James Miller, 


Ripley’s men must General 
and, pointing to the belching flame on 
the hill-top, exclaimed, “Colonel, can 
you take that battery?” “Ill try, sir,” 
replied the hero, and the charge began. 

Ripley himself led the Twenty-third 
on the right, to attack the enemy’s left 
flank, while Miller, with his glorious 


Twenty-first, dashed through the smoke 
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and darkness straight at the furnace of 
death. While the Twenty-third was en- 
gaged on the right, the Twenty-first ad- 
vanced in front, and, covered by the 
thickness of the night, came to within 
a few rods of the battery without being 
discovered, then with a sudden rush 
carried the guns, bayoneting the artil- 
lery men where they stood. 

This startling feat of arms was the 
more remarkable in the light that the 
subsequent official reports threw over it. 


Within a distance of five minutes’ walk 


lay 2,600 British soldiers, yet so bold 
was Miller’s onslaught that General 


Drummond was paralyzed, and before 
he recovered his mind Ripley came up, 
and the battery was captured. Three 
times the enemy formed and advanced 
to retake their lost position, and three 
times they retreated. “We having much 
the advantage of the ground, the enemy 
said 
Captain McDonald, of Ripley’s staff; 
“but the continual blaze of light was 


generally firing over our heads,” 


such as to enable us distinctly to see 
their buttons.” During this midnight 
slaughter General Ripley sat on his 
horse, in the centre by the captured 
cannon, only a few feet in the rear of 
his line, with officers and men falling 
by his side, yet a kind fate jealously 
But the cost of this un- 
seen battle of the gloom had been great, 


shielded him. 


and General Brown withdrew the vic- 


torious but exhausted troops. Ripley 
and his devoted men, hungry and pant- 
ing, reached camp soon after midnight, 
only to be ordered back to the battle- 
field “to meet and beat the enemy if he 
again appeared.” To this extraordinary 
order Ripley said not a word, but it did 
seem strange to him, as it did to others, 
that 


to do with 


General Brown should undertake 


half an army what he had 


been unable to do the night before 
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during the flush of victory. The British 
cannon, captured after so terrible a 
struggle, had through mistake been left 
on the field, and General Ripley was 
sent out to complete the sadly neglected 
work. Setting forth at daybreak, with 
such available men as he could collect, 
Ripley marched to the scene of con- 
flict, but a careful reconnoisance con- 
vinced him that an engagement would be 
fought with peril, therefore he withdrew 
his troops to the American camp. 

If General Drummond had only ven- 
battle 


surely have attended him, but his ex- 


tured a success would almost 
periences of American valor made him 
curiously cautious, and he suffered the 
opportunity of overwhelming Ripley and 
his worn-out brigade to pass quietly by. 
The American army had now reached a 
condition bordering on collapse, and the 


but 


had crossed 


immediate future was anything 


secure. General Brown 
the river, and was nursing his wound in 
Buffalo; General Scott was in the hands 
of the surgeons, and the command de- 
volved upon Ripley. A liberal amount 
of caution was one of Ripley’s charac- 
teristics, so he prudently marched his 
army from the neighborhood of Lundy’s 
Lane, and took up his position at Fort 
Erie, where he threw up defences and 
prepared to meet the advancing enemy. 
But burning bridges and other obstacles 
impeded Drummond’s coming, so that 
when he came in sight of the fort he 
recognized the strength of the place and 
the difficulties in the way of its capture. 

It was at this time that a serious mis- 
understanding arose between Generals 
Brown and Ripley, and in one form or 
another continued through many years. 
An impartial reading of the history of 
this campaign makes Brown act un- 
justly, if not harshly, toward Ripley, 
“who,” as Henry Adams says, “ although 
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his record was singular in showing only 
patient, excellent, and uniformly suc- 
cessful service, leaned toward caution, 
while Brown and Scott thought chiefly 
of fighting.” Brown, in his anger, 
wrote to the secretary of war that Rip- 
ley was wanting either in courage or 
capacity. This unfounded charge he 
subsequently withdrew, but his confi- 
dence in his subordinate was gone, and 
General Gaines was summoned from 
Sackett’s Harbor to take command, 
whereupon Ripley returned to his 
brigade. The British had now arrived 
before Fort Erie, and set about invest- 
ing it. 

For nearly two months there were as- 
saults, sorties, and bombardment, but no 
decisive advantage was gained by either 
side. <A shell having wounded General 
Gaines, Ripley once more took command, 
holding it up to the hour when, on the 
17th of September, while leading a 
charge, he received a musket ball in the 
neck, and was carried back into the works 
in a dying condition. The wound caused 
endless and excruciating sufferings, and 
to the day of his death he was not free 
from pain. In February, 1815, he had 
been able to proceed only as far as 
Albany, so serious was the nature of his 
wound. 

Notwithstanding the drawing to a 
close of the war, Ripley, burning with 
humiliation at the treatment he had 
received at the hands of Brown, de- 
manded a court of inquiry, a proceeding 
strenuously opposed by those high in 
authority. A court, however, was at 
last convened, consisting of Generals 
Dearborn and Bissell and Major Por- 
ter, but its sittings were cut short by an 
order from the president, and it was 
forthwith dissolved. 

It is not within the scope of this 
sketch to probe the reasons that caused 
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this singular action; it only needs to be 
said that General Ripley suffered no 
diminution of esteem, either in the offi- 
cial or in the public mind. On the an- 
niversary of the day preceding the Bat- 
tle of Lundy’s Lane, a major-general’s 
commission by brevet was conferred 
upon him, and later, the state of 
Georgia gave him a vote of thanks. 
New York not only thanked him, but 
presented a sword ; while Congress gave 
both its thanks and a gold medal, on 
which was inscribed, “ Niagara,” ‘* Chip- 
pewa,” and * Erie.” 

In accordance with an act of con- 
gress the reorganization of the army 
was carried out in April, 1815. The 
country was divided into two military 
districts, north and south, and into nine 
departments, five in the first, and four 
Brown took the 
northern district, with Ripley and Mc- 


Comb as brigadiers, while Jackson took 


in the second district. 


the southern district, with Scott and 
Gaines. The entire army consisted of ten 
thousand men, and was made up of eight 
regiments of infantry, one of riflemen, 
one of light artillery, together with a 
corps of engineers. General Ripley 
was enthusiastic in the love and devo- 
tion for his calling, and his superior 
intellect and military renown won for 
him an enviable place in the affections 
of his countrymen, but ill health, aggra- 
vated by his savage wound, compelled 
him to relinquish all hope of further 
service in the army, and on February 1, 
1820, he reluctantly and sorrowfully 
resigned his commission. 

From this time until his death, nine- 
teen years later, Ripley gave himself to 
his first love, and diligently practised 
law in a state widely separated from the 
scenes of his early professional, vic- 


tories. Strangely enough, he chose 


Louisiana as his residence, taking up 
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his abode in New Orleans, where he 
soon gained a wide and distinguished 
clientage. His remarkable ver- 
satility was not dulled by his military 
service or by his change in surround- 
ings, for he was soon elected a state 
senator, representing the same views 
ind maintaining the same political prin- 
ciples he had done years before in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

He was a sturdy and consistent Dem- 
ocrat, being one of the strictest disciples 
of the Jacksonian school. That he 
served his party well and fulfilled the 
conditions of political trust was shown 
by his election to Congress in 1834. 
And in 1836, when the roll was called 
in the house, Ripley found himself in 
illustrious company, for among the 
members were Franklin Pierce, John 
Quincy Adams, Caleb Cushing, Samuel 
Hoar, Abbott Lawrence, John A. Wise, 
Cave Johnson, and John Bell, while pre- 
siding over its deliberations as speaker 
was James K. Polk. 

In the senate were Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, Benton, Prentiss, Wright, Bu- 
chanan, Crittenden, Hubbard, Ewing, 
and King. 

This was an exciting congress, for 
nullification, supported by many of 
those occupying high official station, had 
given grave unrest to the public mind, 
and had threatened to disturb the 
Political 
affairs had not so adjusted themselves 


foundations of the republic. 


as to relieve the people from the dan- 
gers that threatened them. The doc- 
trines of Calhoun were not crushed, and 
they soon came to the front in another 
form. The debates of that period do 
not show that General Ripley took the 
part that one has reason to look for 
when the breadth of his experience in 
legal, military, and political affairs is 


taken into account. 
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He spoke rarely and briefly. His 
silence at so momentous an epoch can 
only be explained by the condition of 
his health, for a mind so vigorous, and 
an ambition so aggressive, could only be 
restrained by causes too inexorable to 
be conquered by the will. 

His party allegiance was never ques- 
tioned, and he continued, throughout, a 
strict adherent to the doctrines taught 
by Jefferson and to the practical poli- 
tics espoused by Jackson. 

Thus he bore himself during his short 
career in the house of representatives. 

It is not necessary to seek for an 
explanation concerning the political 
course of General Ripley, but his thor- 
ough identification with extreme south- 
ern views is certainly interesting. 

In ancestry, education, and mode of 
thought he and the citizens of his sec- 
tion might seem to be mental antipodes, 
yet he served them and their cause 
with a zeal and fidelity that would have 
been commendable in one to the manor 
born. Ripley had seen so much of 
practical and every day life that he had 
little patience and less confidence in 
those who sought to change the accus- 
tomed order of things by sentiment and 
theories. Besides, he was essentially a 
man of action, though prone to exercise 
a well considered caution in the steps 
he took. He was a man of catholicity 
of mind and a firm believer in the 
future greatness of his country. He 

voted for adequate public appropriations, 
and spoke more than once on the neces- 
sity of dealing liberally with the growing 
needs of the West. In him the army 
had a friend, and he stood ready to 
fight for its interests. Soldiers are 
generally poor speakers, but Ripley 
was a brilliant exception, for he was 
fluent of speech and copious in illustra- 
tion, and he brought to his brief work 
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in congress, the logic and forceful elo- 
quence that had characterized his early 
days at the bar and in the Massachu- 
setts legislature. 

Then, as now, investigations, mere 
dragnet proceedings entered upon in 
the hope of bringing to the surface some- 
thing not really looked for, were in full 
favor, so Wise, of Virginia, introduced 
a resolution calling for information 
concerning the workings of the execu- 
tive departments. Whereupon a brisk 
debate sprung up. Congressman Rip- 
ley had this to say on the subject: “As 
a member from Louisiana, I raise my 
voice against the original resolution if no 
other man does, for it is entirely with- 
out precedent in the history of this 
government. It goes directly to im- 
peach the integrity of the president 
(Jackson), whose correctness of conduct 
and purity has never yet been ques- 
tioned, and it proposes an exercise of 
powers extending far beyond any ever 
exercised by this house. The resolution 
is not, but it should be, specific.” This 
excerpt sufficiently illustrates the mov- 
ing spirit of General Ripley’s political, 
personal leanings. 

He had become intensely sectional, 
holding the same views and making the 
same arguments that Davis, Toombs, 
and Benjamin proclaimed twenty years 
later. This course does certainly seem 
strange to a man of Ripley’s antece- 
dents. Sprung from the purest of Puri- 
tan stock, educated in one of the sternest 
and most famous of New England col- 
leges, surrounded by influences hostile 
to slavery, devoting the golden years of 
his life to the defense of liberty, yet, as 
a legislator in the halls of congress, we 
find him one of the most inexorable and 


ardent pro slavery men of his time. It 
would be useless to seek the causes that 
led to this result, but from what we 
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know of his integrity and moral cour 
age, it must be assumed that he acted 
according to his conscience and unde 
standing. ‘To statesmen of this school, 
the right of petition touching the sub- 
ject of slavery was unconstitutional, and 
Ripley was in the fore ranks of those 
that held that monstrous doctrine. 
It was during his congressional term 
that John Quincy Adams began that 
magnificent combat with the dragon 
that will prolong his memory, and add 
undying lustre to his distinguished 
name. Here were two men born and 
bred under the same severe conditions 
of society, both had achieved signal dis- 
tinction in civic and public life, yet 
they stood as far apart on this great 
question as their ancestors stood from 
the kings whom they fought for the self- 
same right of personal liberty. Early 
in 1836 began the irrepressible conflict, 
and into the lists leaped a third Puritan, 
young in years, but, intellectually, the 
superior of both Adams and Ripley, 
Caleb Cushing. Petitions, praying for 
the abolition of the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, had been pre- 
sented to Congress before this time, but 
they had aroused no suspicion and 
were soon forgotten, but the public 
mind had become agitated with slavery 
aggression, and the South was now 
sensitive to the quick. To Adams had 
fallen the real mission of his life, and 
he kindled the unquenchable flame, 
flinging faggot upon faggot, until the 
whole continent was ablaze. From the 
debates of that congress two brief 
speeches may be selected in order to 
show the attitude of Cushing and Rip- 
ley on the portentous question of the 
right of petition, and to illustrate the 
divergent views of two highly en- 
dowed men, sprung from the same 
stock, yet differing so widely about the 
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abstract proposition that all men are 
And 


pertinent to suggest that a casual per- 


created equal. here it may be 
usal of the subsequent career of Cush- 
ing may not be unprofitable, inasmuch as 
his constant and astonishing changes in 
opinion furnish an object-lesson of puz- 
zling interest. On the 25th of January, 
1836, Cushing presented an anti-slavery 
petition, and boldly proceeded to make 
He 


speaker of rare powers, and the reluc- 


a speech relative thereto. was a 


tant house gave its attention. 


‘*Mr. Speaker: This is a petition for the 
abolition of slavery and of the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia. It is respectful in 
its terms, being free from the offensive ex- 
pressions and reflections contained in some 
of the petitions on the same subject hereto- 
fore presented. It is signed by inhabitants 
of Haverhill, in the state of Massachusetts, 
and among the subscribers are the names of 
citizens of that state whom I know person- 
ally, whom I vouch to be highly respectable, 
and who, whether mistaken or not in their 


views, are assuredly actuated by conscientious 
motives of civil and religious principles. 
They are constituents of mine; they have 
transmitted it to me, and by desiring me, as 
their representative, to present it, and under 
the circumstances, much as | have depre- 
cated such a commission and reluctant as I 
am to be instrumental in the introduction of 
any matter of excitement upon this floor, I 
cannot permit myself to hesitate in the dis- 
charge of this painful duty, believing, as I 
do, that it is the constitutional right of every 
American, be he high or low, be he fanatic 
or be he philosopher, to come here with his 
grievance, and to be heard upon it by this 


house.” 


This must be accepted as the un- 
doubted honest conviction of the brill- 
iant member from Massachusetts, and 
it was met by Ripley, later in the year, 
when similar petitions had been intro- 
duced, by these sentiments 
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‘‘This is a grave and important question. 
There is no subject of greater interest in the 
quarter of the country from which I come 
I have been sent here to oppose every effort 
of a certain class of citizens in reference to 
slavery in the District of Columbia and else- 
where. In disposing of the question before 
the house, care should be taken rather to 
allay the public feeling than to add to exist- 
ing excitement. This question is a solemn 
one, and has been from the time of Magna 
Charta to the present moment. 

Our citizens have a right to petition for a 
change of their constitution, and indeed for 
a change in their form of government. 
Every decorous memorial should be received, 
but when received, it is in the power of the 
house to dispose of it as it may seem proper. 
The motion to reject the petition was an 
incipient question, and should take prece- 


dence.” 


He again adverted to the excitement 
created throughout the South by these 
incendiary petitions, and dwelt upon the 
importance of promptly and thoroughly 
putting the subject to rest. Continuing, 
he said,— 

««If the gentlemen from the North are sin- 
cere in their friendship for their brethren of 
the South and are desirous of breaking down 
the double wall of partition between these 
two sections of the country, they could give 
the occasion by 
voting promptly to reject the petition, and 


an earnest on present 
when it shall go forth that we have rejected 
it by a vast majority, it will have an effect 
even upon the fanatics themselves, who do 
not understand the position and the feelings 
of the South on this subject, while it will, at 
the same time, allay the existing excitement 
in that section of the country.” 


the 
18th of December, 1836, and a careful 


This speech was delivered on 


search of the congressional records of 
that period brings to light no further 
utterances from the Louisiana congress- 
man. has been 


Enough quoted to 


identify General Ripley with the people 
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among whom he lived; he had cast his 
lot with them and had become one of 
them. He delivered a short speech on 
the subject of fortifying the western 
frontier, in which his comprehensive 
knowledge of army needs is demon- 
strated, and concurred in by the house. 

During his service in congress he was 
a member of the judiciary committee, 
and there he found as one of his associ- 
ates, his fellow-compatriot, Franklin 
Pierce. His health, which had long 
been uncertain, had now become com- 
pletely shattered, and the end was 
drawing near. Yet this brave and up- 
right man was tortured to the last by 
the slow if not unjust adjudication of 
his military accounts—matters that 


PORTRAIT OF GENERAL EL 


By Ex-Governo 


The portrait of Major-General Eleazar 
Wheelock Ripley, which is presented in 
connection with the foregoing article, 
prepared with so great care and ability, 
was taken from an original oil painting 
of him, now in the gallery in Dartmouth 
college. The writer has been invited 
by the publishers of this magazine to 
give a short history connected with this 
portrait, and how it came to be the 
property of the college. The facts in 
reference to the finding and securing of 
many portraits now in the same gallery, 
and also in the collections in Phillips 
Academy, in Exeter, and in our state 
house, if fully written and published, 
would afford much interest and amuse- 
ment to those interested in such matters, 
if not to others. Somewhere near 1877 
the writer was actively at work in secur- 
ing the likeness of different prominent 





might have been settled years before 
stood like pestilential ghosts in his path 
and would not down. 

His only son was dead, brutally slain, 
and the days grated and ground as they 
glided on. 

The old wound brought from the 
glacis of Fort Erie vexed him sorely; 
relief there was none, yet worldly hon- 
ors eagerly awaited him. It was too 
late. On the second day of March, 
1839, on his plantation in West Feli- 
ciana parish, Louisiana, he died, and 
there he was buried, with military hon- 
ors. 

He was married to Love, daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Allen, of Pittstield, 
Mass., on the 13th of July, 1811. 


EAZAR WHEELOCK RIPLEY. 
B. Fk. Prescott. 


persons, principally for the three now 
large collections above named. The 
effort was commenced to ascertain, if 
possible, whether there was a likeness 
of him in existence, and if one was 
found who would give it to Dartmouth 
college. Correspondence with people in 
various sections of the country was 
entered upon, and for a while without 
obtaining any information. 

Finally a post-master in Louisiana, 
where General Ripley once lived, or in 
the locality, was addressed to give any 
and all information he was able in refer- 
ence to the subject. The name of that 
gentleman is not now before me, though 
I have no doubt his reply is among the 
thousands of letters in my possession in 
connection with this work. He gave 
the name of Mrs. A. W. Roberts, of 
Bayou Sara, a person connected with 
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the Ripley family, and one, who in all 
probability could give me such informa- 
By letter, I thanked 
him for his politeness, as he had given 


tion as I desired. 


me the first ray of light I had seen. I 
at Mrs. 
Roberts, making inquiries, explaining 


once addressed a letter to 
fully all matters and stating the object 


of the letter. Ina short time I[ received 
a reply, in which Mrs. Roberts said that 
she had an excellent oil painting of 
General 


that 


Ripley in military costume, 


her mother was his second wife, 
and after his death she married again, 
and by that marriage she was born, and 
since her mother’s death the portrait of 
General Ripley had been sacredly cared 
for by her. I had no means of know- 
ing, or did not know the ability of the 
owner to it, 


or a the 


give copy, to 
college. 
A correspondence, however, was en- 


tered upon, and the result was that she 


decided to give the original to the 
“Trustees and Alumni of Dartmouth 
College.” The portrait having been 


rescued from a fire, was injured slightly. 
The frame in which it was placed was of 
poor quality, and she desired to present 


it in a new frame with the canvas re- 


stored. She was a widow with four 


small children, very limited in means. 
There was no artist or frame-maker 
nearer than New Orleans, which was one 
fifty 


awhile the matter rested, for the reason 


hundred and miles away. For 
that one of Mrs. Roberts’s letters had 
been mislaid by the writer. 


of 
month of February, in company with 


Early in 
the winter 1881, probably in the 
Col. J. E. Pecker, of the Boston Yourna/, 
I went on a trip south, and before re- 
turning went to New Orleans, where we 
While 
the trip, and soon after we started, Mrs. 
Roberts 


remained for three weeks. on 


letter 


addressed me another 
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from New Orleans, stating that she had 
left Bayou Sara, and was then living at 
That letter, 
as soon as received, was forwarded to 


No. 639 Carondelet street. 


me at the hotel where I was to stop. 
On our arrival the letter, with others, 
was handed to me. 

This was in the morning, and as soon 
as I made arrangements I started on a 
street car to find Mrs. Roberts, whose 
address was in her letter. I reached the 
terminus of the railway, and was directed 
what course to take to find her resi- 
dence. After travelling some distance 
I found the number, and knocked at the 
door. The house was small, and by no 
means attractive. A lady of dignified 


bearing and agreeable manners pre- 
and about 

I asked 
Roberts. 


I told her we had 


sented herself at the door, 
her were four little children. 
Mrs. A. W. 


replied that she was. 


if she. was She 
had correspondence, and she politely 
inquired who I was. I informed her, 
and was cordially received and invited 
to walk within. I did so, and stopped 


more than an hour, while the whole 
matter of General Ripley’s portrait and 
his life was briefly gone over. 

On the mantel in this room was the 
portrait after which I had so long and 
anxiously searched. She said, “ That is 
General Ripley’s portrait, which I have 
often heard my mother say was a wed- 
ding gift to her by the general, and that 
it was a perfect likeness of him.” She, 
among other things, said, “It ought to 
belong to Dartmouth college, with which 
he was so intimately connected, and I 
want it to be protected and cared for 
there.” I assured her of the care and 
asked 
her how we could get it to Hanover. 


protection it would receive. I 


She replied, “ You take it now out of 
the poor and unsuitable frame, carry it 
to a picture store in the city, have it 
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properly packed, and forward it where 
you wish it sent, by the Southern ex- 
press.” After bidding her good-day, 
I took the portrait, followed her direc- 
tions, and had it sent to my own ad- 
dress in Concord. Early in March I 
arrived home, and soon found the por- 
trait had arrived safely. I got the 
artist, Ulysses D. Tenney, to cleanse, 
retouch, and restore the injured places, 
but no damage had been done the por- 
trait proper, only light places on the 
back-ground. It was then placed in a 
fine gilt frame and forwarded to the 
Dartmouth gallery, where it has since 
been, and from which the likeness here 
appearing was taken. The above is 
an imperfect, rambling sketch from 
memory. 

Mrs. Roberts, in presenting it to the 
college, wrote an account of General 
Ripley, and as it is so interesting and 
accurate it has been thought proper to 
print it here, as it has never before 
been published, at least in the form in 
which it here appears. It was because 
of the limited means of Mrs. Roberts, 
and her distance at the time from New 
Orleans, that it was not forwarded by 
her. 


Bayou Sara, La., July 30, 1880. 


To the Trustees and Alumni of Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 


RESPECTED GENTLEMEN: Through your 
honored state executive and associate, 
ex-Gov. B. F. Prescott, I have the honor of 
transmitting to you, for this old and venerated 
institution of the Granite state, this treasured 
heirloom, which has been in our family for 
fifty years. It is with no little pride, but 
much pleasure, with many pangs of sadness, 
I give this, the portrait of General Eleazar 
Wheelock Ripley, and part with it forever. 


It is associated with my earliest recollection, 
and as J have prized and taken care of it, | 





now commend it to your keeping, hoping 
that it will meet with the same attention 
This is the portrait of one of the distin- 
guished men of the United States. New 
Hampshire bears the honor of giving him 
birth, and Dartmouth of educating him: then 
certainly she has the last right to this relic. 
It was presented to my mother, his wife, as 
a bridal gift in 1830, and by her treasured 
until her death in 1866. It was always her 
intention to present it either to a portrait 
gallery in Washington city or New Orleans, 
so I feel that I am carrying out what woul 
be approved by her. 

The dress in which this is taken was made 
in England. In 1857 this portrait came very 
near being destroyed. It was moved from 
the room in which the fire originated, by a 
colored man, very much scorched. 

I deem it quite an honor to be called upon, 
and to have it in my power to bring to view 
this glorious, brave man’s face and recall his 
valorous deeds forty years after his death, 
facts to enlighten the world that have been 
hidden from sight all that time. 

General Ripley was born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1782, graduated from Dartmouth 
college in 1800. He was the son of Rev. 
Sylvanus Ripley, who graduated at this same 
institution in 1771. He married the daugh- 
ter of President Wheelock of Dartmouth, the 
mother of this hero. After graduating Gen- 
eral Ripley commenced the practice of law in 
Maine. The War of 1812 breaking out, he 
raised a company and offered their services 
as their captain. When only nineteen he 
became colonel from his great ardor and 
achievements. He was promoted to briga- 
adier-general when only 22 years of age. 

The battles of Bridgewater, Chippewa, 
Lundy’s Lane, and the sortie of Fort Erie 
were all his victories. At the last named 
battle he received a wound through the neck 
from which never recovered, having to wear 
a seaton as long as he lived. The ball 
passed between the windpipe and the jugular 
vein. He was left for dead on the field. 
When his ccat collar was unfastened the ball 
rolled out. It was upon this battle that 
peace was declared between Great Britain and 














the United States. The state of New York 
presented him with a gold sword as a merit 
tor the services he had rendered her. Con- 
gress awarded a gold medal as a memento 
trom the United States. 

After peace was declared he was put in 
Souther’s command, where he remained for a 
number of years, when he resigned and 


resumed the prac tice of law. Thenhe retired 


to his plantation «* Wheelock,” near Clinton, 
East Feliciana, Louisiana, where he resided 
intil his death in 1839. He was the senior 
partner of Hon. Charles N. Conrad, who 
died honored and loved two years since. 
hereafter he was a partner of Gen. S. W. 
Downes, who was U. S. senator from this 
state, being considered one of the best crim- 
inal lawyers in this section. 

His first wife was Miss Love Allen of 
Maine. She died with yellow fever in 1828, 
at Bay of St. Louis, Miss., leaving a son and 
daughter. The son, Henry Dearborn Rip- 

belonged to Colonel Fanning’s company 
ind was one of those twenty-one young men, 
shot by order of Santa Anna, at Goliad, 
whom he promised to release. 

His second and last wife was Mrs. Aurelia 
Davis, the widow of Dr. Benn Davis, an 
elder brother of Hon. Jefferson Davis, and 
niece of Luther L. Smith, Esq., of West 
Feliciana parish, at whose residence they 
were married, by General Dawson, on July 
28, 1830. She was twenty-seven years of 


ige, very beautiful and intelligent. On the 
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a 
third anniversary of their marriage a daugh- 
ter was born, who died exactly one year 
from her birth, July 28, 1834, making three 
anniversaries on the same day. 

In 1835, General Ripley was elected to 
congress. In 1837 he was re-elected. 
Becoming a lunatic, his wife brought him 
home early in 1837, with the aid of a faith- 
ful colored man-servant. She nursed him 
until his death, which was two years after- 
ward, thus fulfilling the promise made him, 
that should he ever become deranged she 
would not permit him to be put in an asylum. 
He died March 1, 1839, and at his request 
was buried by the side of his little daughter, 
where they now rest, with simple headstones, 
on Locust Grove plantation, seven miles 
from Bayou Sara, West Feliciana, the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Judge Boyle, where he was 
last married. Fifteen months after his 
death his wife married her cousin, Thomas b. 
Smith, and I am their daughter. It was my 
father that had the stone placed at his grave. 
My mother was his amanuensis, and prepared 
all his speeches for the press,—Niles’ regis- 
ter, after they were delivered—dictated by 
him. His seat was unoccupied for two 
terms of congress. I am the nearest and 
only connection left to transmit to posterity 
the history of this great man. Hoping | 
have not trespassed too long on your time, | 
am, gentiemen, with great respect, 


Mrs. Lucy ANN SMITH ROBERTs. 


SAMSON, M. C. 


Ly Harlan 


Langdon Flint was a pure product of 
the great West. Born in the midst of 
a prairie that stretched from sunrise to 
sunset, the foundation of his character 
was as broad and grand as his environ- 
ment. Out of the depths of the past 
his Puritan ancestors sent him unde- 
filed the glorious strength of their con- 
victions. The blizzards that howled 





C. Pearson. 


from the northwest breathed into his 
veins courage, power, endurance. 

Like a hundred American leaders 
since Lincoln, he fought his way alone. 
Day after day, as he sat behind the 
four great horses that dragged the 
plough, the harrow, and the harvester, 
he thought long and earnestly of the 
books that he had pored over the 
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night before by the dim light of a 
kerosene lamp. Presently he voiced 
his thoughts to the horses ; who replied 
to the deep, musical tones only by a 
switch of the tail or a pricked-up ear. 

After many years a tidal wave of polit- 
ical unrest flowed, as if by magic, over 
the great mass of the western people. 
None knew its origin, none could trace 
its course, few dared prophesy its end. 
Upon its crest floated in triumph flot- 
sam and jetsam, human débris; but 
its onward rush was irresistible, over- 
whelming. 

It bathed Langdon Flint in its inspir- 
ing flood. Moved, as was the great 
Greek against the Macedonian invader, 
he spoke to the people of his county. 
The words that the horses had heard 
unmoved stirred to the heart these hon- 
est farmer-folk. They answered back 
his watchwords with a mighty cry of 
triumph. They sent him to congress 
by ten thousand majority. 

In Washington he was very silent for 
a time, puzzled by the intricate prob- 
lems on every side. But as the light 
came he spoke. Soon members came 
to’ know that the fresh, young voice 
which rang with new life through the 
vitiated chamber was not idly used. 
The honest men of the house, and 
there were many, gathered round him 
when he spoke. The galleries ap- 
plauded his defence of the right and 
the true. 

Meanwhile, in debate and through 
their purchased press, the ringsters 
mocked him; as they do all outside 
their ranks whom they dare not 
scourge and cannot crush. But pres- 
ently some of the rank and file grew 
restive under the lash of his words. 
Then the leaders listened, observed, 
and saw that Flint was likely to become 


a power. Some of the senators who 





wore the brand came over from the 
other wing of the Capitol, and after 
careful watching, agreed that he was 
dangerous. 

Hence a telegram to a certain great 
personage at New York, 

**Come to Washington and hear Flint 


to-morrow. Important.” 


The great personage came and held 
a miniature levee upon the floor of the 
house. But when Flint arose to speak, 
he dismissed his hirelings with a wave 
of his fat hand, and settled himself for 
attention. ‘The young orator reached 
his highest mark that day. With force, 
eloquence, and wit, he denounced exist- 
ing methods of taxation, and proposed a 
new plan that should equalize burdens, 
destroy legalized robbery, and prevent 
enormous and unjust wealth accumula- 
tion. When he had finished, the great 
personage sat in meditation for some 
minutes, one beringed finger scratching 
his double chin. Then he said to his 
lieutenants, “Leave him to me.” To 
himself and to his note-book he said, 
“Send Marie.” 

Marie was, without exaggeration, one 
of the most beautiful women in the 
world. She was ever perfect in gown, 
in temper, and in tact; wise and witty, 
too—in short, adorable. Life was for 
her a game of billiards,—men’s hearts 
and hopes the balls: the power of 
wealth and beauty, the cues; the cost, 
her soul. 

Flint noticed her first in the private 
gallery, where she sat, listening intently, 
whenever she heard he was to speak. 
After a time he received a note asking 
him to call at her hotel. When he 
came, somewhat on his guard, she did 
not dazzle him at once by the display 
of her charms, as she sometimes did 
her victims. She was very quiet and 
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subdued in both dress and manner, and 
turned all the conversation upon his 
one mania, political economy. She 
was trying to study the subject, she 
told him, but it was very hard to under- 
stand; and would he kindly explain to 
her one or two points he had touched 
upon in his speeches? Of course he 
would, and did, with wearisome detail 
and figures; to all of which Marie dutt- 
fully listened with grave and serious at 
tention. And only once, just as he 
was taking his leave, did she turn her 
clorious eyes full upon his. The young 
westerner had never known the intoxi- 
cation of love. For the first time a 
burning glance from beauty’s eyes kin- 
dled his blood, and sent it hotly rioting 
through his veins. He forgot politics, 


1 


the place, himself :—the white-haired 


illed him to 


negro at the open door re 
his se nses. 

Facilis descensus amoris as well as 
Averni, and Flint soon found the brakes 
of his will unable to cope with its steep 
vrade. With Marie he walked, talked, 
and drove; with her and her “aunt” 
he occupied a box at the theatre, and, 
dining with them at Chamberlin’s, 
learned to listen with pleasure to the 
popping of champagne corks. His 
congressional duties were neglected; 
his expenses far outran his income; 
thought, conscience, the future, were 
buried in the flood of his madness. 
Meanwhile the velvet paws that so 
daintily caressed him gradually un- 
sheathed their claws. 

One afternoon Marie dismissed her 
carriage, and they walked home together 
from the matinée. Passing a jeweller’s 
window, the glow of a magnificent ruby 
caught her eye. “Oh, what a beauty!” 


she exclaimed, calling Flint’s attention 
> 
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to the} jewel. “How I wish it were 
mine!” They turned away and talked 
of other things, but Flint could not dis- 
miss the glitter of the gem from his 
mind. He could see just how its 
molten fire would gleam against the 
velvet whiteness of her throat. He 
knew that he could not buy it for her- 
he, worse than penniless. But its fas- 
cination drew him irresistibly back to 
the jeweller’s, and the ruby blazed up 
at him with mocking beauty when the 
dapper clerk read its price-mark, eight 
hundred dollars. Flint pushed away 
the velvet casket with a sigh, turned his 
back upon it resolutely, and that night 
attacked his long accumulating corres- 
pondence with old-time vigor. 

The next day a messenger brought to 
his room a brooch in which the gem he 
had admired was daintily set, and a 
note signed by the great personage, 
which said, “ Your friendship is worth 
more to me than many of these baubles.” 

Six months before Flint would have 
returned the bribe with scornful indig- 
nation. Now he hesitated; and was 
lost. The innate, rugged honesty, that 
all his life had _ strengthened and 
upbuilt, fought a deadly fight with the 
feelings that are the strongest in strong 
men. The picture of a beautiful woman 
in languorous pose, with white teeth 
gleaming between red lips, turned the 
scale. 

That afternoon Flint lunched with 
Marie, and fastened the jewel, so dearly 
bought, about her neck. That night 
with flushed face and heavy eyes he 
stumbled into his seat in the house, and 
voted “aye” on a ringster’s bill. 

Marie, watching from the gallery, 
sent a note to a great personage,— 


“Flint finished. Who next?” 














A LOST TOWN: 
By 


OST—From the records of the Province of 
New Hampshire and from the minds of 
men, the Township of Lloyd Hills. 


The township which might well thus 
be advertised had only a paper existence. 
It undoubtedly was granted, for Hol- 
land’s map of New Hampshire gives a 
place to it; and the charter of the town 
of Whitefield, granted in 
1774, makes mention of this lost town- 


which was 
ship as a boundary of the new town; 
but beyond these there is nothing. The 
charter records of the state are silent, 
and all is conjecture. 

The government of John Wentworth, 
the last royal governor of New Hamp- 
shire, to which the township of Lloyd 
Hills owed whatever of existence it had, 
was overthrown by the outbreak of the 
Revolution, so soon after the grant was 
made that it is probable that the grantees 
made no effort to settle upon their prop- 
erty, and doubtless many of them fled 
the country with their vice-regal patron, 
for it is not likely that this lost charter 
was filled out without the usual number 
of favorite’s names in the list of grantees. 

But, be this as it may, the territory of 
Lloyd Hills became the property of the 
state of New Hampshire, and after the 
close of the 1786, the Went- 


war, in 
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worth title was ignored and a sale of the 
land was authorized. It was thirteen 
years after this that a township was 
chartered to take the place of the one 
that was lost, and on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1799, the general court of New 
Hampshire incorporated the town of 
Bethlehem, which originally occupied 
almost exactly the territory embraced in 
the lost town of Lloyd Hills. 

At this time the inhabitants, accord- 
ing to their own petition for town priv- 
ileges, numbered more than forty, and the 
community had been christened with the 
name it now bears. 

Before this, however, the place had 
figured in the record of legislative pro- 
ceedings by the sale of the land in 1786, as 
has been indicated. This sale was made 
for the purpose of securing funds io build 
a road from Gunthwaite (now Lisbon) to 
the White Mountain notch, and 
carried on under the direction of Col- 
onels McMillan, Bucknam, and McDuf- 


fee, the commissioners to build the road. 


was 


They caused four sales to take place, the 
last of these occurring in 1796, so close 
to the date of the act depriving the com- 
missioners of their powers, that the titles 
then acquired were for a long time held 
in question, and many a legal battle was 
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fought in consequence. ‘The last assault 
on these titles was made some ten years 
New Land 


company, who claimed ownership under 


ago by the Hampshire 
a much later sale by state authority, and 
the question was fought to a finish in the 
United States courts. ‘The counsel in 
this case were among the most notable 
brought together in the later days of 
New Hamp- 
Har- 
ry Bingham, 
Gilman Mar- 


ston, George 


shire, 


\. Bingham, 
Irving W. 
Kd 
gar Aldrich, 
A. S. Batch 


ellor, and 1). 


Drew, 


C. Remich 
appearing 
on one side, 
ind on the 


other being 
Austin F. 
Pike, Dan- 
iel Barnard, 
William S. 
Ladd, Chas. 
H. Burns, 
William M. 
Chase, and 
Frank S. 
Streeter. 
The 
in question was a portion of the terri- 
tory lying east of Lloyd Hills, and is 


now a part of Bethlehem, Captain John 


land 


Pierce having secured the annexation 
of a portion of it in the 


Hon. John G. Sinclair the remainder in 


1545 and 


1873. The United States courts upheld 


the title under the so-called Bucknam 
sales, and all along the Zealand valley, 


at the foot of the Twins and Garfield, and 





wherever the coveted spruce spread their 
branches, the sound of the axe and the 
buzz-saw proclaim the doctrine that “ to 
the victors belong the spoils.” 

Governor John Taylor Gilman signed 
the act of the legislature two days too 
late to make the town of Bethlehem a 
Christmas present to his constituents, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven 


hundred and 


mm ninety-nine, 
the 
fourth day 
of the 
March 
first 


and on 


next 
the 
town 


meeting was 


held at the 
h ouse O f 
Mr. Amos 


Wheeler, 
and was 
marked by 
a singular 
unanimity, 


choosi ng 


Moses East- 


man moder- 
ator, town 
clerk, and 
first select- 
man. His 


colleagues 
on the board 
were Capt. 
Lot Wood- 
bury and Amos Wheeler, and to the 
former of these, December 8, 1800, his 
associates granted the first tavern-keep- 
er’s license. ‘This document now hangs 
in the office of the Maplewood, a pala- 
tial summer hotel in Bethlehem, and in 
quaint language informs the reader, 
Bethlehem, Dec. 8th, 1800. 


Whereas there being no tavern in said 


Town of Bethlehem and as it is highly neces- 
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sary that there should be one opened for the 
accommodation of travelers, 


subscribers do approbate 


we, lhe 


Capt. Lot Woodbur 


the efore 


and give him full liberty and license to keep 


travellers with 


tavern and accommodate 


liguors and other ne 
Di ects. 
Moses aoe Selectmen 
Of 


Amos Wheeler § Bethichem. 





essaries as the law 
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The high necessity which made Cap- 

tain Woodbury a Boniface, grew out of 


the increasing importance of the new 
town as a station on the pathway of 
Portland, Me., 
the northern portion of New Hampshire. 


The White Mountain notch was the neck 


commerce between and 


of the bottle through which this stream 
of trade and travel poured, but through 
Bethlehem went the great volume of 

and it was no uncommon thing for a 
hundred or more of pungs, sleighs, and 
other conveyances to pass daily through 
the village, loaded with farm produce, 
bound for 


Portland, where the eggs and 


butter and cheese would be bartered for 
calico, “ liquors and other necessaries,” 
the 


bury’s license. 


to use language of Captain Wood 


This house of Captain Woodbury 


stood at the west end what is now 


Bethlehem Street, near where the Alpine 
House now stands, and it was a famous 
tavern for many a day. ‘The proprietor 
Squire Woodbury as they called him 
was the leading man of the place, and 
the town held at his 


meetings were 


house for many years. Hotel-keeping 

















» 
aoe 
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must have become ingrained in his stock, 
for one of the most popular of the pres 
ent hotels of the place was till quite 
recently managed by a grandson of the 
landlord, and the children 


town’s first 


of the latter are now “mine hosts.” 
The days of Capt. Lot Woodbury’s 
prime were prosperous days for Bethle- 
hem. Traffic swelled ; the state of Maine 
with fostering care appropriated money 
to build roads in New Hampshire over 
which trade went to Portland; a stage- 
line was established, with Bethlehem on 
its route; more taverns set themselves 
up beside ‘Squire Woodbury’s; a chair 
factory was established by Capt. John 
Pierce—and to his credit be it said that 
he made it pay; a church, two churches 
built, 


bridged, other 


were the Ammonoosuc’ was 


internal improvements 


were projected, and Bethlehem prided 
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itself as having a boom. It was before 
these palmy days were ended that the 
signs of the days to come appeared. 
The everlasting hills among which this 
village had been 


set out, began to 


assert themselves,—their beauty, their 


novelty, their wonders, their charm, 
were discovered, and from among the 
line of travellers passing daily through 
Bethlehem an occasional straggler fell 
from the ranks for a few days’ sojourn 
in the midst of so much _ enchant- 
had 


become many; and simultaneous with 


ment. These few before long 
the town’s decline in a commercial sense 
came a new importance: Bethlehem was 
a watering-place. 

The transition from the old Bethlehem 
to the new was by no means as violent 
or as marked as the words would indi- 


cate, though it was not long before the 
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tide of summer travel had overflowed 
the taverns and found admission in some 
of the farm-houses of the neighborhood. 
Before long, too, a hotel was built solely 
for the purpose of entertaining summer 
visitors, and that in turn was followed 
by nearly two score others ; so that now 
almost the only source of revenue to the 
town, and certainly the only one for 
Bethlehem Street, is the summer traffic. 
“The boarder,” 


summer sententiously 


remarked a landlord, “is our best and 
biggest crop.” 
“took 


numerous as the oldest 


The person who first 


boarders” in Bethlehem is as 
Mason or the 
first volunteer. Like the seven cities 
which 

‘- strove for Homer dead 
Through which the living Homer begged 


his bread,” 


the claimants of this honor are persist- 
ent. Far be it from me to decide so 
Doubtless 


that 


momentous a_ discussion. 


they are all right. It is certain 


Thomas Jefferson Spooner—as good a: 


Democrat as his name implies— enter- 


tained more than one tourist at his 
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famous stage tavern; it 


that 


were received at Joseph 


is certain boarders 


Plummer’s cottage, where 


Species, 


it is cer 


they, genus and 
were curiosities ; 
tain that John G. Sinclair 
built a house for the ac 
the 
visitors; and it is certain 
that at the ‘Turner 
of the first of 


summer inhabitants found 


commodation of new 
farm 
some the 
place. Beyond these as 
bold 
But all this 
preliminary, 


sertions, | am_ not 
enough to go. 
was merely 
and it was not until 1863 
that the 


people of Bethlehem was directed toward 


attention of the 


the possibilities of their village, and any 
systematic attempts were made toward 
its development. 

In that year the family of the Hon. 
Henry Howard of Providence (afterward 
governor of Rhode Island) was in the 
mountains and a serious runaway acci- 
dent compelled the party to take quar 
ters for some time at the Sinclair House, 
which was then, writes Governor How- 


ard, “a small but well kept stage tavern 





Pagoda Cottage 
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with a few The 
family was so 


the 


rooms for boarders.” 
of 
remarkable, considering 


the that 


convalescence the 
nature of 


injuries, Governor Howard 
formed the opinion that there was an 


for health 


Bethlehem atmosphere. 


uncommon potency in the 
Revolving the 
subject in his mind during convalescence, 
and greatly impressed by the attractive- 
ness of the situation, he 


that 


came to the 


conclusion here there 


were great 
possibilities which had been neglected. 
Learning that the large farm known as 
the Carlton farm, lying on the north side 
of the street and extending half a mile 
northward, was for sale, he acquired it 
by purchase; and shortly after also pur- 
Brooks or 


farm, lying opposite. It 


chased the Strawberry Hill 
was his belief 
that sooner or later the unrivalled oppor- 


of 


boarding-place would be appreciated. 


tunities the village as a summer 


His own appreciation was shown by 
his selling building-lots on credit, and 
by pecuniary assistance to those who 
were disposed to try their hand at hotel 
business. 

In 1871 there came another to Beth- 
whose has since become 


lehem name 


nD 


indissolubly connected with the place. 
This one was Isaac S. Cruft,a merchant 
of 
endorsed Governor Howard's ideas and 
led to by the 
acquirement of a large tract of land in 


Boston, whose business _ sagacity 


him similar activity 


the east part of the village. On this 


property, known as Maplewood farm, 





Hon. Henry Howard 


there was then a comfortable farm-house, 
which was remodelled and opened as a 


hotel. The new resort sprang at once 





tv 
te 


into favor; and after years 
of repeated enlargement, re- 
building, and refitting, the 
entire estate, now known as 
the Maplewood, is one of 
the most famous and beauti- 
ful of all the summer resorts 
of the Mr. 


Cruft’s life he spent much 


north. During 


of his time in developing 
and advancing the interests 
of the community, though 
for more than fifteen years 
the management of the estate 
the 


nephew, General George T. 


rested in hands of his 


Cruft, who took up his resi- 
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dence in Bethlehem and gained prominence in the affairs of the state as well. 





Woodlawn 





Mount Washington 


House 


The people of Bethlehem 
were slow to appreciate theit 
advantages, and the summer 
held 


high in the esteem of the 


visitors were not very 


villagers. As showing the 
the 
tives toward the tourists, it 
that years 


ago a party of Harvard dons, 


attitude of some of na- 


is related some 
among whom were Profess- 


ors Felton, 


Agassiz, and 


Gray, made a tour of the 
White 


gaged a carriage for a drive 


mountains, and en- 


along one of the charming 
roads of Bethlehem. 
had 


one of them jumped out to 


They 
not gone far before 
chip off a specimen of rock, 
another to chase a butter- 
third 
plant or fern, and so on, 
until at 


fly, a to gather a 


last all had de 
scended from the carriage 
with the exception of the 


Fel- 


for 


driver and Professor 


ton, who cared more 
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Greek roots than for the 
rarest herbs or other coun 
try messes. Jehu’s curios 
ity was somewhat aroused 
at what appeared to him 
the mad antics of his pas 
sengers, and inquiring of 
the only one left in his 
carriage who the people 
were, received for reply, 


“ They are naturalists from 





Boston.” A few days later, 
while the driver had the Highland H 
care of another party of Poe a ce 


tourists, he was asked .. , 
if he had driven any oo 
body in particular late i 

ly. ‘Not that I know 


of,” he answered. “ But 





1 drove a rum set of 
fellows t other day 
they were naturals from 
Boston, at least so their 
keeper said iy 

When the manifest 
destiny of the town be 
came self-apparent, the Tt 


people of Bethlehem From a Photograph by B. W. K 


were willing enough to 
accelerate matters, and 
a village precinct was 
formed, through which 
means the community 
became supplied with 
the necessary sanitary 
and other adjuncts of 
an alluring place of res- 
idence. ‘The unusual 
healthfulness of Bethle- 
hem has already been 
alluded to as a factor in 
directing attention to the 
place; but when it was 
discovered that here suf- 





ferers were free from 


Upland that irritating and dis- 
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tressing malady, hay fever, a unique 
charm was added, and the adoption 
of Bethlehem as the headquarters of 
the American Hay Fever association, 
gave the place a world-wide reputation. 

Perhaps, however, the most effective 
of all the agencies by which this place 


has been brought to the public atten- 


tion, is Zhe White Mountain Echo, a 
weekly periodical with a_ publication 
season of twelve weeks. M. Markin- 


field Addey, the editor of Zhe Echo, 


was first brought to Bethlehem in his 
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the entire 


The Echo was projected on a 


ment and betterment of 
region. 
high plane, and has continued its work 
under conditions, set by the editor him 
self, demanding nothing less than the 
best and producing nothing less. 

As a distinctively mountain resort 
Bethlehem is anomalous, for there are no 
mountains in Bethlehem, broadly speak 


ing, yet the mountain views from here 


are the finest, the most varied, and 
the most extended. From almost any 
point on Bethlehem Street, and with 


oJ 





search for rest and health. That was 


twenty years ago. ‘Two years later he 
he has 


In 1878 


was there again. Since then 
made his summer home there. 


The Echo, and 
standing that he had lost his sight since 


he established notwith- 
his first visit to the mountains, he has 
been able to make a success of the paper 
from the first. As a factor in 
creating the new Bethlehem, Z7Ze White 
Mountain Echo wust take high place. 


very 


Nor has its value been less to the en- 
tire mountain region, for Mr. Addey 


has labored incessantly for the develop- 


greatest ease from any of the numer 
ous observatories which crown the vil 
lage slopes, the Franconia range, the 
Dalton 
Stratford groups of hills, and the Green 


Presidential range, the and 


mountains are distinctly visible, so 
high an authority as the Appalachian 
club declaring that Bethlehem’s vista of 
the Presidential range is the only true 
one, that only here are the peaks re 
vealed in their correct proportions, with 
due regard to their geographical divi- 
sions, their 


height, size, and shape. 


Certain it is that Mount Washington 
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viliages bears (be came 
Ao Appellation ebich it received 
Lefore t become © summer ree rt 





About the 
time of the re-election of the President after 
whom it i called, the New Hampshire bile 


were visited by as Eegiieh 
tated bie travels in a © 
akers © Faricuat. Cobe, heutenaat 
tb Regimest scourred just baila 
mee years afer the Willey catastrophe and at 
this date 


cor, who var 
wt cotttied “A Gud 








a 6 parted whee 
they were eapually visited by very few sight 


Livetonast Cote approached thew from Bus 
toe, Warvelling by stage Concord, 5. 8. 
Meredith aod Ovotre Harbor to Coeway, from 
ch pownt we wlll drew upoe bie book for bie 
im premsions. We may state, bowever. by way of 











the autbor informe us that 


tewpiation t 


mm manera! 

beteces Lake Winnipeseuter and “the + 
ore and Coenenteut River by Sy)uem Late 
miles to the Sorthweet, Bakers River a: 





chai of powde, an eoterpriae 
4ifBculties of comstruction, bas wot yet, and ts 
Dever likely to be, eem om plied 

tt 





past the middie of O-tober i Ikt 
whee the viet was mede. The mountain 
being cotered, as we have stated, from Cow way 


and the Gret potet mentioord by 
teotng Bartlett, t m © 
had thee o> existenes as 2 reeort 
give Lieutenant Cotes 
The peer was cow #0 fast upoe the 
days shortening, and (he weather » 
Od, thet ft required oy ome. 
to eoable ome to desert a warm bed at a quarter 
to three ip the morning od encounter a keee 
northwester. La four hours we arrived at Bart 
loft, sixtere miles from Coowny, «hee I - 
out with my shetch- book while Dreskiast was 
preparing. for the parpose of attempting an out 
lime of the Bae mowntaia scenery, but could not 
command wy preci, ang soon found wy way 
back edie 
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Shick bore the marks 
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they are swollen to gigantic mv 
at ts 


s, when 
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All vestiges of cultivation ceased from Bartlett 
antl the seventh mile, whee we arrived at o 
small tarm im 6 solitary bot pretty spot, which 


had bees pearly carried a 
years previously, with a lone of Ia 
ot $2,000 to the propristor 
drive brought us to the Noteh 
puataine, whee lalighted from the cowch with 
@ request thal my baggage should be left st 
toe eight miles farther, and sat down by the 
road side to admire (he awtully greed and sub- 
lime epectacte whieh the Notch presents. 

The day, which bad bere so cloudy aad cold 
tm the early part, became more favorable, and 
the darted ite invigorating rays through 
the clouds, resting on the summit of the bienk 
and precipitous rocks with which the railey 
Dounded. By degrees the light vapors arose, 
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melting teto air, of Sealing ewey gracefully and 
1) Red land Opes a ereme whie would 
dety the pencil of any artio to detimente faith 
The Noth, as the terme implies, ie s 
Oarrow pase, six wiles in length, at the » uth- 
orn end of the White Moustasas, the joftient of 
which, Moust Washingtos, te 6234 ert above 


pase they rise only from 1,800 to 2.000, at on 
angie of abet 69°, forming a valley lene thao 
wile in width betweme their beens, and 
toh the raring face takes its course 
The whole extent of their frowt ie ferrowed and 
seared by the tremend me storm of July 












ugh wot an © 
pity at the time it occurred 
a Ww 


ley, with he 


laborers, cerupred 
& house with © smail farm at the upper ead 
ot the valley. They were much od tor 
their bospttalde attentions 
overtaben by 
earth, which wae the « 


to travellers, who, 
night, sought shelter ai their 
roe im the Notoh, 





that time were tbickly « 
trees and shrubs; nor bad anything ever oo- 





curred to make them suspicious of the safety of 
their postion, until the desorat of a small ave- 
anche, of slide of earth, omar the house, tn the 


mosth of June, 1896, so terrified them by the 
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bavoc caused that they erected « saa. 
(a whal [bey doomed @ more secure jlacr 
8 mile lower down the aco. The @er had 
bece wousually dry uotil the beginoing of Ju'y 
whee Ibe clouds cullectiag ebout the mou ota 
poured forth (heir waters as though the fou- 
ewes of | 





with vesteind vicieace for coveral days. Oc 
the aight of the 2b of the moeth the tempest 
tmereneed to « fearful extent, the lightaing 
fasted ew vividly, seoompaated by suck ewtul 





g the nught 


safety 


Every one (eit anxious respect. 
{ the tamily in the vailey, bat 














some days clayerd before the river subsided sc 
far trom t+ extraordipary beight as to 

Any tmyaires tote made A poarant swimm 
his horse acroms an eddy, was the first person 
who entered the Noteh, when the terrible sper 
tacle of the eotire face of the hills hav ale 
sconded in a body presented itecif. The Wil 


leys house, which remained uatoucbed amidst 
Ube vant chaos, did eet contaia any portion of 
Ube family, whose Dedies, after a of sume 
days, witb the exonption of two children, were 
dimcovered buried under some driftwood within 
two huodred yards of the door, the heads 


of an avalanche, bed rusbed oat of the bouse, 
whee they pment ye her age seo 
tag forrest of arth ures . The most 
miraculous fact w that the past nv deeoend- 
ing with the vast impetuosity an abrupt dect! v- 
ity of 1,500 feet would give it, approeebed within 


| Dut soos bagms to totter io} 
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= dew sudu 


og away 





# (he tre 








their camp overwhelmed by the largest ava 
lanebe which fell, A person standing in th 
fear of the bower can bow wih ease of 
the roof, the eartt formiag such « perpend 
and wotkd wail 

A smal! avalanche was seen descending | 
ene of the mountains some day~ after (he at~ 
@ocurreece. The thick pine forest at fre 
| moved steadily along in its eprigh’ 








deecent, and | 
dows with redoubled fury and 





{ 008 
which had evidemtly corurred more thas a cen 
tury betore could be ducovered amongst {be 
forvet 


be mountains 








feet wide, betwere lofty barners of sold rack 

the face aed road both passing through this 
come whieh was wilemed by biastiag (weoty- 
ears since. Previous to that time the road 








over thet part of the road (hemeel ves, assisting 
their horses by means of ropes and the bridle 


Up the asceot. A new sirigh, formed of two 

young piwe trees ia 4 few mii ules enabied them 

© purser their jouruey. The saco rises Bo 

email fat opposite T. Crawford's 1 

mile terther, "= whieh to E 
where I fe 

through an almost imprnetratie forest 
There being vo other visitors at 





this late 
season, MY evenings were passed by the Gre 


side in listening (0 my host's leagthy stories 
about bunting (he cariboo, moose, deer, bears 





and partridges, with which 

abound. an! b he went Ip pure 

gue of four teet barrel of in sympathizing with 
Bim tn Dis ¢intrens at what be considered his sole 


property being poached upon by 00 lese @ per. 
son than the proprietor of « rival hotel, which 
was opened within three-quarters of @ mile, 
|, displaying a gnily-pamted sign of a lice 
pa anaritmg cur) and an engin, looking un- 
ewch other trom opposite 
¢ globe, had already attracted numer. 
us gv. 
case with great cl 
Leen the 





wtterable things at 


shles 





stated the menite 


yuenc 


of bie 





riginal jou 
the road up the mour 
look wpon the peweomer in the light 
tertoper. The spirit of rivalry hed ser, 
proved of some service, baving incited bim to 
make considerable additioas to his own house, 





of an in- 





s000 ae they came trom the saw-mill. 

After waiting most patieatly two days for the 
clouds to clear off and afford mee mgt of 1b- 
mountains, I resolved to take my ¢ 

ure the following morning * 
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is never more inspiring or alluring, nor 
is its lordly position more clearly de- 
fined, or its head more proudly uplifted 
among its fellows, than when viewed 
from the piazza of the Mount Washing- 
ton House in Bethlehem, nineteen miles 
away. 


Besides this the valley of the Ammo- 





noosuc spreads out its undulating length 
before the eye of Bethlehem, and on 
every hand enchanting drives lead one 
into vistas of beauty to be seen though 
not described. 

Itis among all this grandeur and love 
liness that the scho>l-master often finds 
himself abroad, for the American Insti 
tute of Instruction more frequently 
holds its annual session in Beth 
This 


season it is here again, meeting 


lehem than anywhere else. 


alternately morning and evening 
in the Casino at Maplewood and 
at Cruft hall at the Street. Be 
side this many prominent educa 
tors are accustomed to visit Beth 
lehem for a more prolonged stay, 
the president of Amherst college 
having been a summer resident 
here for several seasons, and the 
faculty of almost every American 
college contributing its quota to 
the roll of habitues. 
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Professional and business 
men, artists and poets, diplo- 
mats and statesmen, have 
here sought and found rest 
and health, and one mem 
ber of one of these classes, 
the 


respected tribunal in 


an ornament to most 
the 
his fre- 


world, in one of 


quent visits, found here a 
wife with whose wooing goes 
a pretty story of an_inter- 
rupted youthful romance 
which this marriage finally 
completed. 

But Bethlehem the town 
is as interesting as Bethle 
hem the summer resort and as worthy 
of note, for though of late years the 
community has assiduously cultivated 
its “best and biggest crop,” its early 
years were marked by certain notable 
productions in the line of New Hamp- 
shire’s specialty—men. 

Among the earliest settlers in Bethle- 
James ‘Turner, who came here 


Maine in 


hem was 


from 1788, stopping long 
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Mount Agassiz 


enough on the way, at Hanover, to woo 
a wife whom he afterward returned to 
marry. This sturdy pioneer became one 
of the foremost citizens of the new com- 
munity and begat a line of descendants 
who carried his name far beyond the 
limits of Bethlehem. The ‘Turner fam- 
the whole, is the most noted in 
The 


James ‘Turner was Timothy P. ‘Turner, 


ily, on 


Bethlehem genealogies. son of 
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born in 1795, and his sons form an inter- 
esting and notable group in the story of 
railroad affairs in New England. 


There were five of these Turner boys, 





old homestead which has been in the 
possession of the family since his grand 
father came here from Maine, and which 


is not only a famous farm but is also a 





James N., Charles S., Timothy N., Will- 
iam H.,and Hiram N. Of these the 
oldest has always remained on the 





popular summer resort, as well as being 


one of the oldest. 





Charles left home at twenty-one and 


William H. Turner entered the railroad business at Norwich 
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Conn. After service as a station agent 
he was made general agent of a railroad 
line and steamboat company, with offices 
in Worcester, Mass. 


remained _ fif- 


In this position he 


teen years 


and then be- 
came superin- 
tendent of the 
Worcester & 
Nashua 


road. 


rail- 
Here 
he remained 
sixteen years 
and was then 
made presi- 
of the 


consolidated 


dent 


Worcester, 
Nashua, & Rochester road and retired 
from active business after four years in 


this capacity. 


r 





James N. Turner 


The three younger Turners followed 
their older brother's example and all 
entered the railroad business as appren- 
tices in his office. One of them, Tim- 
othy N., soon became a conductor on the 
Norwich line, taking charge of the steam- 


boat train which he ran for more than 





thirty years. He is now one of the old- 


est conductors in the service in New 
England and makes his regular nightly 
trips between Worcester and New Lon- 
The 
third, William 
H., 


but before his 


don. 
is* dead ; 


death he was 
superintend- 
ent of the 
Portland & 
Rochester 
railroad, su- 
perintendent 
of the Boston 
& New York 
Air Line rail- 
road, general 
agent for the Norwich steamboat line in 
New York, and superintendent of the 
New York end of the New York, New 
Haven & To this 
last position he was appointed by Pres- 
ident Charles P. Clark of the consolida- 
ted road, and in it he died. 


Hartford railroad. 


His grave 
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in Worcester is marked by a costly 
monument of New Hampshire granite, 
the expense of which was defrayed by 
the employés of the Consolidated,—from 
president down to water-boys finding a 
place on the subscription list. 

Hiram N., the youngest of the Turn- 
ers, began with the Worcester & Nashua 
as general passenger and freight agent 
and while in this office he got out the 
first maps of the White Mountains show- 
ing the different routes for seeking the 
various summer resorts there. He also 
issued a map of Bethlehem Street, and 
these two maps are still standard among 
White Mountain tourists. From his first 
work Hiram Turner was called to the 
management of the Montreal & Boston 
Air Line, and thence to be general traffic 
manager of the Boston & Lowell passing 
with that road into the employ of the 
Boston & Maine. From here he was 
called to St. Johnsbury, Vt., where he is 
a director and the general manager of 
His rail- 
road connection now consists of mem- 


the Fairbanks scale factories. 
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bership in the Concord & Montreal 
directory. 

The Turner boys, as the people of 
Bethlehem affectionately term this nota- 
ble group of brothers, are put forward 
as something unique in New England. 

Another name intimately connected 
with Bethlehem is that of Sinclair, repre- 
sented by the Hon. John G. Sinclair and 
his son, Colonel Charles A. Sinclair. The 
elder of these men was not born in Beth- 
lehem, but came here to engage in trade. 
Before leaving here he engaged in the 
hotel business (giving the Sinclair House 
its name) and in the lumber business, 
and in manufacturing, and in farming, 
and in politics, conducting while in the 
pursuit of the last named branch of his 
activity a famous series of joint debates 
on the stump with Gov. Walter Harri- 
man, against whom he was an unsuccess 
ful candidate. 

Colonel Charles A. Sinclair was born 
here and from here he went to college. 
He has slight business interests here and 
occasionally comes here for a holiday, 


not having lost his interest in his birth- 
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place despite his many diverting inter- 
ests as president of a railroad, director 
in many railroads, banks, and other cor- 
of the New 
Hampshire legislature in both branches. 


porations, and member 
The village of Bethlehem has recently 
come into possession of a valuable sci- 
entific museum once the property of the 
late Dr. Cutting, state geologist of Ver- 
and 


mont, a stone building is to be 
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ing the earlier years of the town’s his- 
tory. His son, Stillman, was the father 
of the accomplished editor of the state 
papers, and was an outspoken Freesoiler, 
who quoted Thomas Jefferson and fig- 
Dana of 


ured as the local Charles A. 


his time. He was a much respected 
man, and after his death the homestead 
became the property of Mr. J. J. Gless- 
built 


ner of Chicago, who has upon 





erected to shelter the collection. 


Both 
these benefactions are shrewdly suspec- 


ted to be from Colonel Sinclair to his 
native town. 

Another name, now gone from the 
town, but still recalled here, is borne by 
the Hon. Albert S. Batchellor of Little- 
ton, who, as a lawyer, a writer, and a 
historian, has come into the front rank 
of those who are contributing to make 
New Hampshire what it is. His grand- 
father was a pioneer here and was killed 


by falling from the roof of a barn dur- 


it one of the finest, as it is the most 
conspicuous, of summer cottages in the 


It 
ately named “ The Rocks.” 


neighborhood. is not unappropri- 

Another, a descendant of one of the 
earlier settlers here, went into the min- 
istry and there achieved his fame, be- 
coming principal of Wilbraham acad- 
emy, and president of Lawrence uni- 
versity, Wisconsin, and of Claflin uni- 
versity, South Carolina. This divine, 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Cooke, has graced 
in the Methodist 


many a_ position 








>) 
te 


al 
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Episcopal church, and in educational 
and religious circles was for many years 
the peer of any of his associates. 
Among women, too, Bethlehem has a 
representative to be proud of, and not 
only Bethlehem, but all the land, 
rate every veteran soldier in it, for it is 
to her that the 


at any 


disabled veteran owes 
those magnificent houses of refuge, the 
national ¢ 


efforts the establish- 


soldiers’ homes, Delphin 
Baker to whose 
of 


altogether due. 


ment these homes is. almost 


Henry Wilson, who 
was vice-president at the time the law 
was passed, says that to Miss Baker 
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she had travelled in many Western 
states giving lectures, and conse- 


quently making her acquaintance exten- 
sive.” 

Whether the next generations of Beth- 
lehem-born men and women will be the 
equals of their forefathers is a question ; 
but it is certain that those to come will 
find far greater advantages at home than 
did those whom I have named. ‘There 
is an excellent system of public schools 
in the town—thanks to the energy and 
Cruft 

the 
exertions of some of the summer visit 


enthusiasm of General George T. 


with a high school; through 





was due the honor of originating the 


bill, it 


lobbying it through successfully. 


before and 
Miss 
1828, 


here. 


getting congress, 


Baker was born in Bethlehem in 
and 
“ Her 


passed her early youth 


parents,” writes a biographer, 


“seems to have been of strong intellect, 


and to have possessed qualities which 


endowed the daughter with unusual 
ability. Without belonging to any 


party or clique, Miss Baker had devoted 
herself for before the 
breaking out of the Civil War, to the 


advancement of women, desiring to see 


several years 


her sex in the enjoyment of the fullest 
mental development, and to this end 


Nativity 


ors who have supplemented the labor 


of a few of the townspeople, a library 
three 
two of them, Methodist and 


has been gathered. There are 
churches ; 
Congregational, with settled pastors, and 
the third, the Church of the Nativity, 
with summer services only. A railroad 
now connects the village with the outside 
world; a system of water-works, and a 
limited line of sewerage, supply sanitary 
needs ; an occasional new cottage and 
the constant additions and alterations 
to the hotels keep trade and rumor busy 
during the seasons when the summer 
boarder is not abroad in the land. 


And all the year round there is the 
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Bethlehem climate! ‘hat climate which, The town of Lloyd Hills was lost by 
according toa distinguished writerin Z7ze the friends of Governor John Went- 
Climatologist, is nearer to the standard worth; but in its place has been found 
of perfection than any other with which the town of Bethlehem which can never 
he is familiar; that climate in which _ be erased from the map nor lost from the 
hay fever cannot exist, and where pul- mind; and which will be held as dearly 


monary difficulties cannot flourish. in memory as its prominence deserves. 


lO NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


iy Charles Henry Chesley. 


I love thee, New Hampshire, thou land of my birth, 
I love thy green valleys, thy song-birds’ glad mirth. 
No music so sweet as the voice of tl rills 

No home is so dear as thy vranit -bound hills. 


In thy woodlane s, New Hampshire . thou hold’st a « harm, 
hough not of the orange, the spice, or the palm ; 
For thy pink-tinted bud, and thy vine-covered bower, 


Are more beautiful, far, than Ind’s fairest flower. 


In thy mountains, New Hampshire, that tower toward the sky, 


lie; 


} } 


Doth the sy of freedom and purity 
And thy granite-clad hills that have weathered the blast, 


Stand for honesty, courage, and strength to the last. 


‘I hy sons, 0 New Hampshire! have stood on the plain, 
Where death-dealing missiles were falling like rain; 
And as firm as thy mountains, and strong as thine oak, 
Have fought ‘gainst oppression, and slavery’s yoke. 


And their names shall be placed "mong the brave and the free, 


Who were willing 


to die for their country and thee. 


And around thy fair daughters forever shall cling 


A grace and a sweetness, like flowers of spring. 
And thy name, Granite state, forever shall be 

A sign that thy people from bondage are tree ; 

rill thy hills shall be levelled, and time shall be over, 

hters tread Heaven’s bright shore. 


And thy sons and thy daug 


Some lands may be fairer, some skies be more clear, 
But to me, O New Hampshire! none is so dear ; 
And though others may leave thee, and fairer lands roam, 


I still will be loyal, because thou art home. 





THE BLUE JUNIATA: A NEW 


By Fay 


In 1850-55 nearly every young per- 
son and lover of music knew the then 
popular song, “Blue 


Its 
pathos and touching simplicity caught 


Juniata.” 

the masses with a glowing fervor. It 
was sung in hundreds of thousands of 
homes, and by moonlight and starlight 
on all the boats of pleasure and com 
Chil- 
dren were named, and romantic young 


merce on all the lakes and rivers. 


and old men called their lovers for the 
wild Indian girl, * Alfarata.”’ 

As the song grew in favor and en- 
thusiasm the name of the Indian girl 
was changed to suit the fancy of the 
individual, to “ Alfaretta,” 
“ Alfretta.”’ 


and some- 
Edward E. 


Hale, the prominent Unitarian minister 


times to Rev. 
and advanced and independent thinker, 
in “The Wonderful 


Pullman,” said it was a * pretty speci- 


Adventures of a 
men of that school of song that may be 
called the American.” 

Juniata is an Iroquois word, and was 
written, in the early settlement of the 
country, “Chonita.” The Juniata river 
is formed by three lesser ones that rise 
in the Alleghany mountains in Pennsy! 
vania. Uniting near Huntingdon, they 


form the main flows one 


stream which 
hundred and fifty miles through a_ pi 
turesque region, scooping out in its wild 
course, with rare beauty and majesty, 
the valley of the same name, where the 
Iroquois Indians lived and _ flourished 
before the whites drove them 


So un- 


justly from their homes. It finally loses 
itself in the embrace of the Susque- 
hanna, about a mile above Duncannon, 


Pa. Iwas born and reared to manhood 


C7 
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A») 
a Pel. 


in the land of William 


traversed with horse and carriage, by 


Penn, and have 


canal boat and rail, in delightful en 

chantment, the whole length of that 

beautiful and famous valley. 
When the 


hanna, the Juniata is narrow, but much 


compared with Susque- 


deeper, and the waters a sky blue, often 
in spring, even, when other streams are 
muddy. In floating down the Susque- 


hanna, as 


I have often done in early 
of 


lumber, I have noticed the great volume 


manhood on immense rafts pine 
of blue water rushing into the lake-like 
river, changing its muddy current into 
more attractive colors for a long dis 
tance. 

The Pennsylvania railway follows the 
Juniata nearly its entire length amid 
of the 
America. 


\t first, only 


some most romantic scenery in 


an Indian path con 


nected this region with the far west, 


which in 1840 was Ohio; then came by 
regularly progressive steps the pack 
horse road, the wagon road, the turn 
pike, the canal, connecting the Susque 
hanna and Alleghany rivers by means 
of a railway over the mountain, run by 
a stationary engine and cables; then 
the 


which the 


came great Pennsylvania railway, 
old dry-as-dust conservatives 
said cou/d not ascend the mountain with 
steam engines. 

What is to come next to banish steam 
palace cars, as they have the canal boat, 
Much 


discussion and dismal prophesying was 


I will not stop here to discuss. 


made as to the best route for the canal. 


After many delays it finally was built, 





























THE BLUE 


and the first boat made its trial trip 
1829. It 


for 


successfully November 5, 


started in attractive style those 


times, drawn by two white horses, gayly 
the 
the 


caparisoned, driven tandem, with 


star spangled banner flying in 


breeze from its head. ‘The driver, with 


whip and spurs, rode the hind horse, 
making five to eight miles an hour with 
twenty to forty passengers on board. 
Marian Means Iix, one of nine chil 
and Abagail 


in 


dren of ‘Timothy Dix, Jr., 
Wilkins born 

N. H., April 17, 1802, near the beautiful 
Merrimack which H. ID. 


scribed so charmingly and 


Dix, was Boscawen, 


Thoreau de 
\ instructively 
in his book, “A Week on the 
Merrimack.” 
Gov. John A, 


peremptory dispatch while 


Concord 


and She was a sister to 


Dix, whose thrilling and 
secretary ol 
the treasury in 1861 still remains viv id in 
the minds of many who participated in 
the war for and against African slavery, 

“Tf any one attempts to hai 
American flag, shoot him on the spot.” 


She married John W. Sullivan, a mer 
chant in Boston, Dec. i825. 


some- 


1S, 
Mr. 


induced to seek a home in Ohio, and in 


time in the forties Sullivan was 


a few weeks thereafter Mrs. Sullivan, 


their children, and a few friends from 


Massachusetts followed him to his new 
home, passing up the Juniata valley by 
stage and canal. That now slow mode 
of conveyance gave that gifted woman 
a rare opportunity of seeing and study- 
the scent 


Her 


children were as delighted as the mother 


ing varied and attractive 


beauties constantly before her. 


as they sat in the little home-like parlor 
especially set apart for women and chil 
dren on those canal boats. ‘They gazed 
with wonder and strange comments on 
the interesting scenes of farm life, 

and wooded ravines, and 


green fields 


more than all upon the rapid tread of 
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the horses’ feet on the tow-path. The 
sparkling, singing cascades dashing 


down the dented hills, and the towering 
mountains, made a deep and lasting 
impression on the mother, whose soul 
was attuned in the most melodious and 
inspired key. She had early in life 
given much attention to music and lit- 
erature, and became a teacher of the 
piano and guitar, a composer of ballads 
and Bible songs, besides writing for the 
Vew England Magazine and other peri- 


odicals of that time. It was under this 


state of mental culture and circum- 
stances that she first saw the blue Juni- 
ata, and there found in that charmed 


region, so rich in Indian lore, the mate- 


rial and inspiration for her song, which 
I give you here. 
‘*THE BLUE JUNIATA.” 


‘Wild roved an Indian girl, 
Bright Alfarata, 
Where sweep the waters 
Of the blue Juniata. 
Swift as an antelope 
Thro’ the forest going, 
Loose were her jetty locks 


In wavy tresses flowing. 


‘Gay was the mountain song 
Of bright Aifarata, 

Where sweep the waters 
Of the blue Juniata. 

‘Strong and true my arrows are, 
In my painted quiver, 

Swift goes my light canoe, 


Adown the rapid river. 


‘ Bold is my warrior good, 
The love of Alfarata, 
Proud waves his snowy plume 
Along the Juniata. 
Soft and low he speaks to me, 
And then, his war-cry sounding, 
Rings his voice in thunder loud, 


From height to height resounding.’ 
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‘*So sang the Indian girl, 
Bright Alfarata, 
Where sweep the waters 
Of the blue Juniata. 
Fleeting years have borne away 
The voice of Alfarata, 
Still sweeps the river on, 


Blue Juniata.” 


She always wrote her songs without 
effort, the words and music seeming 
“to come to her” at the same time. 

After some years spent in Ohio, her 
husband’s health failed, necessitating 
his seeking a more favorable climate. 
While 
years, she taught music and literature, 
earning to herself 
and three children, and educating them 
in the 


hood. 


he was absent for two or three 


sufficient support 


best schools in the 


neighbor- 

In those days music and culture were 
in swaddling clothes in the West, and 
her 
the 


home was a charmed retreat for 


musical and cultivated classes, as 
well as for musical and literary enter- 
of all kinds. She had a 


beautiful face and form, gracious, genial, 


tainments 


frank manners and speech, and so made 
friends easily, singing her songs with a 


clear, distinct voice and deep feelirg, 


GRANDMOTHER: A 
hy Myra 


On my daily walk there is one house at 
which I seldom fail to glance, for ata 


sunny front 


window, in a quaint high- 
backed chair, a dear old lady is always 
sitting, so busy with book or work that 
never once does she look from the window 
at the passers-by. Some day, ah me! the 
high-backed chair will be empty, the 


peaceful face with its crown of snow- 
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delighting and instructing her hearers 
at the same time. 

After some years spent in Ohio doing 
valuable service in that new country in 
the world of music, literature, and social 
amenities, she returned to and 
published a number of songs,—** Marion 
Day,” “The Field of Monterey,” 
others. 


Boston 


and 
The latter was written at the 
time of the battle of Monterey in Mexi- 
co, in 1846. All of her songs were pop- 
ular and had a large sale, but none ever 
touched the public heart with such pop- 
ular favor as “The Blue Juniata.” She 
died in Brookline, Mass., in July, 1860. 

The rock-bound hills and mountains 
of pine and spruce, the winding 


g, singing, 
dashing rivers, the placid, limpid lakes, 
and the fragrant, invigorating breezes 
of especially 
adapted to develop poets, artists, edu- 


New Hampshire seem 


cators, and statesimen. 


Joscawen has 


had her full share of these illustrious 
Gov. John A. Dix, William Pitt 


Fessenden, Charles Carleton Coffin, the 


minds. 


great war correspondent and author, 
Prof. Moses G. Farmer, the famous 
electrician and inventor, and many 


others of equal note, were all born in 
this town. 


PRECIOUS MEMORY. 


B. Lord. 

white hair will be lying low, the busy, 
be folded at last on 
the quiet breast, and all that will be left 
in that pleasant home of the dear grand- 
mother will of 


tireless hands will 


be what is left to me 


mine—a precious memory. 

My grandmother died when I was 
but eight years old, yet of all my childish 
recollections no figure stands out more 
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prominently than hers. Small in stature, 
with sunny brown hair that kept its sheen 
to the last; blue eyes always beaming 
with tenderness on those she loved, yet 
blazing with righteous indignation when 
a wrong had been done or justice viola- 
ted; the slender figure clothed in a short 
black stuff gown, protected by a blue- 
checked apron as she stepped briskly 
about her household tasks, or by a white 
homespun linen one as she sat at her 
shoes, 
the 
white open-work stockings knit by her 
skilful 


back to me now as if it were but yes- 


sewing or knitting; the low 


clasped with silver buckles over 


own fingers ;—they all come 


terday. 

Early left a widow on the homestead 
farm, she had faced the world bravely 
and with indomitable energy. But her 


children were now men and women 


grown, and settled in homes of their 
own—all, save one, Seth, the baby and 
grandmother's darling, who, after mak- 
ing two successful voyages, had sailed 
away in a ship to China, and never 
back. 


by since the curly-haired Jad had said 


come Twenty years had gone 
good-bye to grandmother, yet she never 
That he 
would come back some day, she never 


spoke of him as being dead. 


seemed to doubt ; and so strong was her 
faith, and so vivid were her word-piciures 
of my sailor-uncle, that my belief in his 
coming grew to be as strong as hers, and 
many a castle in Spain was reared, in 
Uncle Seth 
should come sailing home in triumph, 


view of the time when 


bringing us all manner of curious and 


beautiful things from the wonderful 


lands across the sea. But he never did 
come back, and grandmother still lived 
on in the old home. 

It was a typical New England farm- 
house. ‘The 


long, low, white-walled 


house stood end to the road, the yard 
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between, enclosed by a neat picket-fence, 
set off with sweet old-fashioned flowers. 
There were rows of high, stiff holly- 
hocks, whose gay blossoms always grew 
provokingly beyond my childish grasp, 


and and 


great clumps of tiger-lilies 
faintly odorous * old-maid’s”’ pinks ; but 
the modest ladies’ 


dearest of all were 


delights that sprang up everywhere, 
their queer, bright faces, ever upturned 
to the sun, lending themselves readily to 
the vagaries of my fancy. 

The front door of the house opened 
into a large green yard or lane, the 
common thoroughfare for both house 
and barn, and over the door grew a 
famous white rose-bush—* grandmoth- 
er’s pride,” we always called it, for she 
had planted it with her own hands when 
she had first come to the farm, and it 
had repaid her care by throwing out a 
mass of thrifty shoots that every June 
were a mass of fragrant blossoms. 

On either side, as you entered the 
front door, was a large square room. 
The best parlor was only opened on 
state occasions, and lacked the cheery 
the living 
the 


homeliness that pervaded 


room, which, with its open fire, 
home-made rag-carpet and braided rugs, 
its straight-backed chairs, and long 


chintz-covered sofa, was the very em 
bodiment of comfort. The small, square 
light-stand that stood between the west 
windows, covered with a neat white 
spread, held grandmother's work-basket, 
and “ Book of Psalms,” and an ancient 
eight-day clock, that filled the south- 
east corner from floor to ceiling, marked 
the hours in stately time. Opening out 
from the living-room were a bedroom 
and the tidy kitchen, and overhead were 
the chambers, and an unfinished loft 
used as a store-room. 

Beyond the house was the shed, with all 


the neat clutter that the manifold needs 
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of the farmer makes, and then—centre 


of childhood’s delights !—the great barn, 
where long rows of cattle were ranged 
on either side, and overhead the fragrant 
haymows, abounding in memories of 
hair-breadth escapes from broken necks, 
and too often, alas! with broken eggs. 


Once, indeed, a 


treasure-trove of five 
striped kittens sent me, with my prize, 
in inglorious haste to the barn floor, but 
to the detriment of the kittens, fortu- 
nately, rather than myself. The double 
doors at either end always stood wide 
open in summer, and, seated in the swing 
that hung from the high beam, many a 
mythical journey was made as I ventured 
far out beyond the doors and up towards 
the fleecy clouds that floated in the blue 
sky above. 


‘To the the or- 


left of the house was 
chard, and nowhere else could be found 
such spicy fruit,—lady-apples, striped 
sweets, gilliflowers and all. 


the 


Just below 
orchard, and under the shade of a 
group of maples, was the family burying- 
ground, where lay my grandfather and 
two baby girls who had opened their 
blue eyes on this weary world one spring- 
time only to close them ere the June 
roses drifted snowy petals over their 
tiny graves beneath the maples. 

It was in the early days of the war 
that my name was added to the gene- 
alogical record in the big family Bible, 
and as father had soon after entered the 
army, mother and I were left to grand- 
mother’s fostering care ; so that my ear- 
liest remembrances are chiefly associa- 
ted with grandmother and the dear old 
farm home. ‘Then, by-and-by, the war 
back 
lage to live; and busy with my school- 


was over, and we went to the vil- 
life, visits to the farm were earned by 
the faithful performance of tasks, and 
prized accordingly. But there were two 
not thus earned which stand out clearly 
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in my mind, though widely differing in 
associations. 

In those days, as now, the coming to 
town of a circus was a great event, and 
everybody turned out to see the proces- 
sion. The favorite point of vantage was 
the long, broad flight of steps in front 
of 


and here, one bright morning in July, 


the Congregational meeting-house, 
behold me,—a very small girl of seven, 
decked out in clean white pinafore and 
sunbonnet—-waiting, under the care of 
an older cousin, to “see the elephant.” 
But this particular elephant was an un- 
usually long time unpacking his trunk, 
and it occurred to me, tired with waiting, 
to investigate for myself the cause of 
the delay. My cousin, absorbed in her 
own affairs, failed to notice my disap- 
pearance, as, slipping quietly from the 
steps into the crowded street, I was lost 
the next minute in the throng. Down 
the wide Market street, across the bridge, 
and then—surely my good angel was 


of four 


diverging roads the wayward feet uncon- 


leading me all the while—out 
sciously turned into the road that led to 
the farm. 

Many times have I ridden over the 
road since, but never without a thrill of 
pity for the small sinner who that day 
found the way of the transgressor hard 
enough. A long two miles of hot sand, 
and under a blazing July sun, it must 
have been considerably after noon that 
the httle feet, that felt as though shod 
with fire, were toiling patiently up the 
long hill. 

Oh, the intense longing that possessed 
me for a drink of water! I wanted my 
home, I wanted my mother, yet to go on 
seemed the only way out of the difficul- 
ties. ‘lhe tears were falling fast now, 
bitter tears of repentance; but the par- 
don was close at hand. Wearily drag- 
ging itself along, and wiping away the 
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tears that streaked their paths down 
dusty cheeks on to a pinafore no longer 
clean and white, with sunbonnet pushed 
back from a mop of tangled curly hair, 
it was a forlorn enough little figure that 
greeted grandmother's eyes as, attracted 
by the sound of a crying child, she 
stood in the doorway, peering down the 
road. “Dear heart, where is the child 
going!” she cried, and in another mo- 
I had 

and 
now grandmother’s arms had enfolded 


ment was flying down the lane. 


stopped at the sound of a voice, 


me, and all my troubles were forgotten. 

Oh, how tenderly she bathed and 
dressed the bruised feet ; how cool was 
the water she brought from the well to 
the parched lips; and then, safe on the 
chintz-covered sofa, after a big bowl of 
bread and milk had_ been disposed of, | 
fell asleep with grandmother’s hands 
clasped in mine. It was late afternoon 
when I awoke, and the team was waiting 
to carry me home. Grandmother went 
along, too—probably to plead the cause 
of the small sinner, for mother seemed 
to think the week’s enforced quiet that 
my sore feet occasioned, was punish- 
ment enough. 

It was nearly a year later when one 
day the word came that grandmother 
was very ill, and for some days after 
father and mother were at the farm help- 
ing to care for her. ‘Then, one morning 
early, father came for me, saying that 
grandmother had asked to see me. It 
was late in June, yet in the early morn- 
ing the fields lay fresh and fair in the 
sunlight, and it seemed strange that 
father paid no heed to my chatter, but 
sat silent and stern all the way. At last 
we turned into the wide green yard, and 
leaving me at the front door, father 
drove on to the barn. 

Somehow a chill fell on my heart as | 


stepped into the entry, and half-fearing, 
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I knew not what—opened the living- 
room door. The changes in the familiar 
room the 


change, for all at once came the over 


seemed to presage greate! 
whelming thought, Grandmother is go- 
ing to die,—and the rising tears blinded 
my eyes for a minute. Close up by the 
east windows stood the four-posted bed, 
its curtains back to the 
Beside it was the little 
light-stand, but the familiar work-basket 


was gone, and in its place were glasses 


drawn catch 


morning breeze. 


and spoons, a bunch of grandmother's 
roses, and a little china dish of red and 
white peppermints. 

Several of the neighboring women 


were seated about the room; and on 


the bed, half sitting, half lyit 


the pillows, 


1 among 
was grandmother,—white 


and still as 


the 
kindly blue eyes brightened as I came 


never before. How 
up to her side, and how they spoke 
the welcome her lips vainly tried to 

Her “Book of Psalms” lay 


beside her, as if just dropped from the 


frame! 


trembling hands; and 


answering the 
wistful expression that crept into her 
eyes, I stepped to the foot of the bed, 
and with folded hands and in low rev 
erent tones began the psalm that has 
strengthened so many fainting souls 
when the weary feet trembled on the 
brink of the dark river. “The Lord is 
How 


quiet grew the restless hands as_ the 


familiar words fell on the dying ears! 


my shepherd, I shall not want.” 


She had taught me the psalm herself, 
when, a tiny girl of three, I had sat at 
her knee and watched the shining nee- 
dies as they flashed in and out the knit- 
ting. 

“Yea, though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death ”’—grand- 
mother’s feet were treading the toilsome 


way, but the promise held sure 


ss thy 
rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” ‘The 
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blue eyes were closing now, and as the enter the room where her body lay; but 
psalm ended there was no sound to be I remember how the rose-leaves dropped 
heard in the room save the measured on the casket in sad farewell, as, ten- 
tick of the clock derly borne by loving hands, she was 

[ never saw dear grandmother again, carried out from the wide front door, 
for, with a child’s unreasoning fear of across the green fields, down to the quiet 


death, nothing could persuade me to graveyard beneath the maples. 





CROYDON. 


love the 


My native town, 
Phy hills and fields revere 
The God that rules above thee 


here 


Has shed his blessings 
rhy rills and mountains teeming 
With nature’s rich display 
Phy grand old forests dreaming, 


Have pictures bright and gay. 

I fain with thee would tarry, 
Because thou art so true: 

Thou seem’st to me a fairy, 


Bedecked with heaven’s blue. 
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RIGHTS. 


By Mary Baker Eddy. 


Grave on her monumental pile, 


She won from vice. 


by virtue’s smile, 


Her dazzling crown, her sceptred throne. 


Affection’s wreath, a happy home. 


The right to worship deep and pure, 


To bless the orphan, feed the poor ; 


Last at the cross to mourn her Lord, 


First at the tomb to hear his word. 


To fold an angel's wings below, 


And hover o’er the couch of woe, 


To nurse the Bethlehem babe so sweet. 


The right to sit at Jesus’ feet. 


To form the bud for bursting bloom, 


The hoary head with joy to crown ; 


In short, the right to work and pray, 


‘To point to heaven and lead the way.’ 
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Bustle had 


complete sway in the 
at Gilje with the Christmas 


preparations. 


kitchen 


There was a cold draft from 
porch, an odor in the air of 


ginger, and cloves 


the 
mace, 
a roar of chopping- 
knives, and, dull rumbling and beating 
so that the floor shook, from the wooden 
mortar, where Great-Ola 
stationed, with a 


himself was 
white 


napkin around his head. 


apron and a 


\t the head of the long kitchen table 
ma was sitting, with a darning needle 
and linen thread, sewing collared beef, 
while some of the old women of the ten- 
ants and Thea, white as angels, were 
scraping meat for the fine forced meat. 

There, on 
Thinka, returned 
home, with bloody, murderous 


the kitchen bench, sat 


who had 


recently 


arms, 
stuffing sausages over a large trough. 
It went with great skill through the fil- 
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ler, and she fastened up the ends with 
wooden skewers, and struggled with one 
dark, disagreeable, gigantic leach after 
the other, while their brothers or sisters 
were in the kettle, 


boiling mighty 


around which the flames crackled and 
tloated off in the open fire-place. 
The captain had come into the 


kitchen, and stood, with a kind of pleas- 
the field of battle. 


here were many kinds of agreeable 


ure, surveying 
prospects here for the thoughts to dwell 
upon, and tastes of the finished prod- 
ucts were continually being sent up to 
the office for him to give his opinion on. 

“1 ’ll show you how you should chop, 
girls,” he said, sportively, and took the 
knives from Torbjoerg. 

The two chopping-knives in his hands 
went up and down in the chopping-tray 
so furiously that they could hardly be 
distinguished, and awakened unmistak- 
kitchen, 


while they pause in bewilderment at the 


able admiration in the whole 
masterpiece. 

It is true it continued for only two or 
three minutes, while Torbjoerg and 
Aslack must stand with linen towels on 
their heads and chop all day. 

But victory is still victory, and when 
the captain afterwards went into the sit- 
ting-room, humming contentedly, it was 


not without a little amused recollection 


of his strategy,—for, “yes, upon my 
soul,” he could feel that his arms ached 
afterwards nevertheless. And he _ rub- 


bed them two or three times before he 


tied a napkin around his neck and 


seated himself at the table in order to 
do justice to the warm blood pudding, 
with raisins and butter on it, which 
Thinka brought in to him. 

“A little mustard, Thinka.” 

Thinka’s gentle figure glided to the 
corner cupboard after the desired arti- 


cle. 


y 
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“The plate might have been warmer 
for this kind of thing—it really ought 
to be almost burning hot for the raisins 
and butter.” 

The always handy Thinka was out by 
the chimney in a moment, with a plate. 
She came in again with it in a napkin; 
it could not be held in any other way. 

“ Just pour it all over on to this plate, 
father, and you will see then.” 

One of the happy domestic phases 
which ‘Thinka disclosed since her return 
home was a wonderful knack of manag- 
ing her father; there was hardly any 
trace of peevishness any longer. 

Thinka’s quiet, agreeable pliancy and 
cool, even equipoise spread comfort in 
the house. ‘The captain knew that he 
only needed to put her on the track of 
some good idea or other in the way of 
something to eat, and something always 
came of it. She was so handy, while, 
when ma yielded, it was always done so 
clumsily and with difficulty, just as if she 
creaked on being moved, so to speak, 
that he became fretful and began to dis- 
pute in spite of it, notwithstanding she 
knew very well he could not bear it. 

A very great deal had been done 
since Monday morning, and to-morrow 
evening it was to be hoped they would 
be ready. Two animals, a heifer and a 
hog, that was no little slaughtering,— 
besides the sheep carcasses. 

“The sheriff—the sheriff's horses are 
in the yard,” was suddenly reported in 
the twilight into the bustle of the kitchen. 

The sheriff! It was lightning which 
struck. 

“Hurry up to the office and get your 
father down to receive him, Joergen,” 
“You will 


and then 


said ma, composing herself. 
off 


stop pounding, Great-Ola, exasperating 


have to take the towels 


as it is.” 


“They smell it when the pudding 
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smokes in the kettle, I think,” exclaimed 
Marit, in her lively mountain dialect. 
“Ts n’t it the second year he has come 
here just at the time of the Christmas 
slaughtering? So they are rid of the 


manfolk 


among themselves.” 


lying in the way at home 
“Your tongue wags, Marit,” said ma, 
reprovingly. “The sheriff certainly does 
not find it any too pleasant at home, 
since he lost his wife, poor man.” 
But it 


that he came just now 


was dreadfully unfortunate 
excessively un- 
fortunate. She must keep her ground ; 
it would n’t do to stay out here now. 

The captain came hastily out into the 
kitchen. 

“The sheriff will stay here till to- 
I will 
take care of him, if we only get a little 


morrow—It can’t be helped, ma. 
something to live on.” 
“Yes, that is easy to say, Jaeger 
just as all of us have our hands full.” 
“Some minced meat —fried meat 
That is 
I told him that he would 


balls—little blood pudding. 
plain enough. 
have 


fare—and _ then, 


Thinka,” he nodded to 


slaughter-time 
her, “a little 
toddy as soon as possible.” 

Thinka had already started ; she only 
stopped a moment at her bureau up 
stairs. 

She was naturally so unassuming, and 
was not accustomed to feel embarrassed. 
Therefore, also immediately after, she 
was in with the toddy tray like the wind, 
only with a clean blue apron on; and, 
after having spoken to the sheriff, in the 
cupboard after rum and arack, and to 
the tobacco table after some lighters, 
which she put down by the tray for the 
vanished 
through the kitchen door again. 


gentlemen before she out 
“You must wash your hands, Torb- 
joerg, and put things to rights in the 


guest chamber ; and then we must send 


a messenger for Anne Vaelter to help 


us, little as she is fit for. Joergen, 
hurry !”’ came from ma, who saw herself 
more and more deprived of her most 
needed forces. 

Great-Ola 


horse, and now stood pounding again at 


had put up the sheriff's 


the mortar in his white surplice—thump, 
thump, thump, thump. 
“ Are 


here? don’t you think?” said the cap- 


you out of your senses out 


tain, bouncing in; he spoke in a low 


voice, but for that reason the more pas- 


sionately. “Are not you going to 
mangle, too? then the sheriff would 


get a thundering with a vengeance, both 


over his head and under his feet. It 
shakes the floor.” 

A look of despair came over ma’s 
face; in the sudden, dark, wild glance 
of her eye there almost shone rebel 
lion—now he was beginning to drive 
her too far— But it ended in a resigned : 

“You can take the mortar with you 
out on the stone floor of the porch, 
Great-Ola.” 

And Thinka 


work of puttir 


had to attend to the 


ig things in order and 
carrying in the supper, so that it was 
only necessary for ma to sit there a 
little while, as they were eating, as if 
she was on pins and needles, though, it 
is true, she must act as if there was 
nothing the matter. 

When ma came in, in the beginning, 
there was a little formal talk between 
her and the sheriff about the heavy loss 
he had suffered. She had not met him 
since he lost his wife, three months ago. 
It was lonesome for him now, he only 
had his sister, Miss Giilcke with him. 
3oth Viggo and Baldrian, which was a 
short name for Baltazar, were at the 
Latin school, and would not come home 
again till next year, when Viggo would 
enter the university. 
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The sheriff winked a little, and made 
a mournful gesture as if he wanted to 
convey an idea of sadly wiping one 


eye-brow, but no more. He had given 





outburst just before a spread table with 
hot plates. 

It developed into a rather long ses- 
the table 


sion at with ever stronger 


Skje@ggedalsfosser 


exhibition of grief as good as before 
every threshold in the district in this 
time, and here he was in the house of 
people of too much common sense not 


to excuse him from the more protracted 


compliments as often as there was op- 
portunity during the meal-time to catch 
a trace of the hostess in every new dish 
that Thinka brought in smoking del- 
icately straight from the pan 





actually 
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a slaughtering feast—with a brilliant 
bottle of old ale in addition, for the 
new Christmas brew was too fresh as yet, 
and two or three good drams brought 
in just at the right time. 

The sheriff also understood so well 
what was going on in the house, and 
how the hostess and Thinka were man- 
aging it. 

The grown-up daughter cleaned off 
the table and took care of everything 
so handily and comfortably without any 
bother and fuss—and so considerately. 
They had their pipes and a glass of 
toddy by their side again there on the 
sofa, with a fresh steaming pitcher, be- 
fore they were aware of it. 

The small inquisitive eyes of Sheriff 
Giilcke stood far apart; they looked 
into two corners at once, while his round, 
bald head shone on the one he talked to. 
He sat looking at the blonde, rather 
slender, young lady, with the delicate, 
light complexion, who busied herself so 
silently and gracefully. 

“You are a fortunate man, you are, 
Captain,” he said, speaking into the 
air. 

“ Have a little taste, Sheriff,” said the 
captain consolingly, and they touched 
glasses. 

“ Nay, you who have a house full of 
comfort can talk—cushions about you 
in every corner—so you can export to 
the city—But I, you see,” his eyes be- 
came moist—*“ sit there in my office 
with these records. I was very much 
coddled, you know—oh, well, do n’t let 
us talk about it. I must have my pun- 
ishment for one thing and another, I 
suppose, as well as others. 

“Isn't it true, Miss Kathinka,” he 
asked, when she came in, “it is a bad 
sheriff who wholly unbidden falls straight 
down upon you in slaughtering time? 
But you must lend him a little home 


comfort, since it is all over with such 
things at his own home. 

“ Bless me, I had almost forgotten it,” 
he exclaimed eagerly, and hastened, with 
his pipe in his mouth, to his document 
case, which hung on a chair near the 
door. “I have the second volume of 
‘The Last of the for 


from Bine Scharfenberg, and was to 


Mohicans’ you 


get—nay, what was it? it is on a mem- 
orandum :—‘ A Capricious Woman,’ by 
Emilie Carlén.” 

He took it out eagerly and handed it 
over to her, not without a certain gal- 
lantry. 

“ Now you must not forget to give it to 
me to-morrow morning, Miss Kathinka,” 
he said threateningly, “or else you will 
make me very unhappy down at Bine 
Scharfenberg. It 


won't do to offend 


her, you know.” 
Even while the sheriff was speaking 
Thinka’s eye glided eagerly over the 
first lines—only to make sure about the 
continuation—and in a twinkling she 
was down again from her room with the 
read through book by Carlen and the 
first volume of the Mohicans done up 
in paper and tied with a bit of thread. 

“You are as prompt as a man of 
business, Miss Thinka,” he said jok- 
ingly, as with a sort of slow carefulness 
he put the package into his case ; his 
two small eyes shone upon her full of 


fancy. 
Notwithstanding there had _ been 
slaughtering and hubbub ever since 


early in the morning, Thinka must still, 
after she had gone to bed, allow herself 
to peep a little in the entertaining book. 
It was one chapter, and one more, 
and still one more, with ever weakening 
determination to end with the next. 


Still at two o’clock in the morning 
she lay with her candlestick behind her 
on the pillow, and steadily read “The Last 
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of the Mohicans,” with all the vicissi- 
tudes of the pursuits and dangers of 
the noble Ancas. 


Ma wondered, it is true, that so many 


of the slender tallow candles were 
needed this winter. 

The sheriff must have a litthe warm 
breakfast before going away in the 
morning. 

And now he took leave, and thanked 


them for the hours that had been so 


agreeable and cheering, although he 


came so inconveniently—oh, madame, 


he knew he came at an inconvenient 


time. “Although now you have cer- 


tainly got a right hand in household 


Yes, Miss Thinka, | 


one does not 


matters. have 


tested you ; have the eye 
of a policeman for nothing. 

“Invisible, and yet always at hand, 
like a quiet spirit in the house—is 
that the 


not 


best that can be said of a 


woman?” he said, complimenting her 


spiritedly, when he had got his scarf 


around his fur coat, and went down to 
the sleigh with a gentle expression, with 
a little grayish stubble of beard, for he 
had not shaved himself to-day. 

the 


heart is in the right place,” 


‘* Pleasant 


His 


said the 


man, sheriff. 
captain when, enlivened and rubbing 
his hands for the cold, he came in again 
into the sitting-room. 

—But father became poorly after 
all the food 


time. 


rich at the slaughtering 

The army doctor advised him to drink 
water and exercise a good deal; a toddy 
spree now and then would not do him 
any harm. 

And it did not improve the rush of 
blood to his head that Christmas came 
so soon after. 

Father was depressed, but was _ re- 
luctant to be bled, except the customary 


twice a year, in the spring and autumn. 
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After the little party for Buchhotz, 
the judge’s chief clerk, on Thursday, he 
was much worse. 

He went about unhappy, and saw loss 
and neglect and erroneous reckonings 
in all quarters. 

There was no help for it, a messen- 
ger must now go after the parish clerk, 
( dejseth. 

Besides his clerical duties he taught 
the youth, vaccinated, and let blood. 

What he 


named 


was good for in the first 
left 


but in the last could it safely be said 


direction shall be unsaid ; 
that he had very much, nay barrels, of 
the blood of the 


science, and not 


his con- 
least the full-blooded 
captain, whom he had bled regularly 


district on 


now for a series of years. 
After 


the sultry and oppressive stormy and 


The effect was magnificent. 


filled, so to 
speak, every groove in the house and 


unfortunate mood, which 


oppressed all the faces in the house, 


even down to Pasop—a brilliant fair 
jokes with Thinka and mild 


plans that the family should go down in 


weather 


the summer and see the manceuvres. 

It was at the point of complete good 
humor, that ma resolutely seized the 
opportunity to speak about Joergen’s 
going to school—all that Aunt Alette 
had offered of board and lodging, and 
what she thought could be managed 
otherwise. 

There was a reckoning and studying, 
with demonstration and counter-demon- 
stration, down to the finest details of a 
man’s cost of existence in the city. 

‘The captain represented the items of 
expenditure and the debit side in the 
form of indignant questions and con- 
jectures for every single one, as if she 
wanted to ruin him, and ma justified 
stubbornly and persistently the credit 


side, while she went over and went over 
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again all the items which were to be 
deducted. 

When time after time things whirled 
round and round in the continual repe- 
tition, so that she got confused, there 
were bad hours before she succeeded in 
righting herself in the storm. 

The captain must be accustomed to 
it slowly, until it penetrated so far into 
him that he began to see and think. 
But, like a persistent, untiring cruiser, 
she always had the goal before her eyes 
and drew near to it imperceptibly. 
It was for 


“This ready money ” ma 


to touch a sore, which nevertheless 


must be opened. The result was that 
the captain allowed himself to be con 
vinced, and now became himself the 
most zealous for the plan. 

Joergen was cxamined in all direc 
tions. He was obliged to sit in the 
office, and the captain subjected him to 


the cramming process. 


“That’s as old as the hills,” blazed 


out the captain. “If you swing a hen 
round and put her on her back with a 
chalk front of 
will lie perfectly still: dare not move. 
She 


which 


mark in her beak, she 
certainly believes it is a_ string 


holds her. I have tried it ever 


so many times—that you may safely 
tell her that, Thinka.” 

“But why does Inger-Johanna write 
that ?”’ asked ma, rather seriously. 

“Oh, oh,—for nothing only so 

Thinka had yesterday received her 
own letter, enclosed in that to her par- 
ents; it was a letter in regard to ma’s 
approaching birthday, which was under 
discussion And 


Inger-Johanna had given her a lecture 


between the sisters. 
in it, something almost inciting her to 
rebellion, and to stick to her flame there 


in the west, if there really was any fire 


in it. ‘That about the hen and a chalk 
mark was something at second hand 
from Grip. The women could be made 


to believe everything possible, and 
gladly suffer death when they get such 
a chalk mark before their beaks! 

That might be true enough, Thinka 
thought. But now, when all were so 
against it, and she saw how it would 


distress her father and mother, then 


she sighed and had a lump in her 
throat—the chalk mark was. really 
thicker than she could manage never 
theless. 


Inger-Johanna’s letter had made het 
She felt so 


happy that she could have cried, if any 


very heavy hearted. un- 


one only looked at her; and as ma did 
that several times during the day, she 
probably went about a little red-eyed. 

At night she read in Arved Gyllen 
stjierna of Van de Velde, so that the 
bitter tears flowed. 


Her sister's letter also contained 
something on her own account, which 
was not meant for her father and 


mother. 

“For you see, Thinka, when you have 
gone through balls here as I have, you 
do not any longer skip about blindly 
You 
know a little by yourself; one way or 


with all the lights in your eyes. 


another there ought to be something in 
Oh, 
I say, as Grip does: 
tired, tired, tired of it. 


manner of the this 


ball chat! 


the person. 
I am 
Aunt isn’t any 
longer so eager that I shall be there, 
though many times more eager than I. 

“There | looked 


haughty and critical, and, whatever else 


am now upon as 


it is, only because | will not continually 


find something to talk away about! 


Aunt now thinks that I have got a cer- 


tain coldness of my own in my ‘too 


lively nature,’ a_ restraining repose, 


which is imposing and piquant,—that is 
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wants, I 
like 


steaming hot pudding among the Chi 


what she suppose ! In all 


probability just the ice in the 


nese, which we read about, you remem- 
ber, in the Bee. 

“Aunt has so many whims this win- 
ter. Now we two must talk nothing but 
rench together ! But, that she should 


write to Captain Roennow that I was 


so perfect in it, I did not like at all; | 
have no desire to figure as a school-girl 
returns; neither is 


before him when he 


my pronunciation so ‘sweet,’ as she 
Says 


“T really don’t understand her any 


longer If there was any one who 
ro wi 

THE SINGER 

Ry C. 9 


Over the keys 
With a flutter, Iik« 
Dut l 


Liding t 


her touch was 


AND 


AND 


that ot 


sure ot 
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could and ought to defend Grip at this 
should be she; but instead of 


attacks 


time, it 


that, she him whenever she 
can. 

“He has begun to keep a free Sun- 
day school or lecture for those who 
choose to come, in a hall out on Main 
street. It is something, you know, 


And 


shrugs her shoulders, and looks forward 


which creates a sensation. aunt 


to the time when he will vanish out of 
good society, although she has always 
been the first to interest herself for him 
and to find that he came with some- 
thing new. 


her, | think.” 


It is so extremely mean of 


CONTINUED 


THE SONG 


a frightened bird; 


the notes that sk pt. 


he organist’s time to be heard. 


And the notes of the singer grew strong and sweet, 


And she 


trembled no more at the 


foot-lights’ glare, 


While pe rfume stole up from the flowers at het feet, 


i 


Flooding with summer t 


] 


he stifling air. 


But who penned the words of the tender song? 


Who wreathed the notes of the beautiful chords ? 


And who, amid all of the listening throng, 


To the 
Ah! the fair 
Her Circean magi 


But the 


artist-dreamer a flower awards? 
prima donna will wear with pride 
, in storm and calm: 


poet, who wrote the sonnet, died 


In the beautiful siren’s power to charm. 


rhe poet was strong with an honest pride, 


And sure of each note as he touched the keys ; 


But the sweet young singer turned aside, 


And blushed at the wavering melodies. 


The song was the faded lily of night, 


Whose mellow beauty had ripened for rest, 


And the singer the rose of the morning light— 


But I loved the sweet, sealed lily best. 





A STORY 


Ly Frank 


Little Brannigan sat in the stern of 
the boat, patiently watching his line, 
while I sat amidship baiting my hook, 
the 


seductive 


from. which cunners_ incessantly 


The 


well, but we were not catch- 


stole the clam. fish 
were biting 
ing many. The dory wobbled about on 
the waves, tugging at its anchor, the 
sun shone hotly down, while here and 
there, out upon the horizon’s verge, a 
white sail glimmered for an instant and 
Neither of 


spoken for some time. 


then disappeared. us had 
*s Pops.” 

“What?” 

“Could n’t tell me a story, could you?” 
My head 


so full of that machine I’m making 


“T don’t know, Brannigan. 


St 


“What machine, Pops?” 
“Oh, I guess it would n’t interest you.” 
“Ves, it Do tell 
won't you?” 


would. me about 


a 


“Well, it’s pretty intricate, but I ‘ll 
We ‘ll just 
fasten our lines to the side of the boat, 


try and explain it to you. 


and see who has the largest fish when I 
get through.” 

We made our lines fast, and, taking a 
paper and pencil out of my pocket, in 
order to illustrate my scheme, I sketched 
rapidly and facilely a diagram of my 
machine, while Brannigan’s eyes fol- 
lowed me in fascinated silence. 

“What is it, Pops ?— 


Brannigan. 


a cow ?”’ asked 


“Now, does that look like a 
I answered, somewhat 


cow?” 
nettled that he 
should mistake my free-hand drawing in 
this manner. “No, this is a machine, 


an invention, a discovery. But, 


you 


BETWEEN 





BITES. 
WW’. Rollins. 
will see—in order that you may clearly 


understand the whole thing and _ its 


working, we will letter the different parts 
of the machine. Let us call this tank or 
receiver, A; this set of knives, B; this 
rod, C; 


this crank, F; 


this cylinder, D; this shaft, E; 

this pinion wheel, G; 
this cross lever, I: this 
this ratchet, K; 
I,; and this spout, Z.” 


this cog, rf: 
cam, J ; this shut-off, 
“ There’s some more letters, Pops.” 
“What do you mean?” 
“Why, you left out M, N, O, P,Q, R, 
S, i, U,. ¥ Wk, ae Y.” 


‘I’m saving those for my next ma 


chine.” 

“Oh!” 

“Now, to show you how it works: 
You see I stand here and press the 


lever I, and this acts upon the cog H, 
This 


cog grasps the pinion wheel G, and the 


which sets the machine in motion. 
knives B begin to revolve. This forces 
the rod C to raise the cam J, and as 
the cam J comes in contact with the 
crank F, the ratchet K_ holds it until 
the substance has completed the revo- 
lution through the knives B. You then 
press the shut-off X, and the substance 
falls into the tank or receiver A, thence 
it passes through the cylinder D and out 
through the spout Z.” 

“The engineer what runs that ma- 
chine will have to have a memby, won't 
he, Pops?” 

“Yes, but just think of the mind 
which conceived it!” and I took off my 
hat to cool my brain.” 

* But, papa, what does the machine 
make ?” 
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“You may well ask, my boy, for this 
is one of the great discoveries of an age 
abounding in the marvellous. It dwarfs 
the steam engine into a child’s toy; it 
throws the telephone into the dim re- 
gions of forgetfulness; it jams the stor- 
age battery and the electric light back 
four centuries, and leaves them hope- 
lessly stranded on the shores of time; 
it i 

‘ But what does it do ?” 

“Do n’t interrupt me, that was one of 
my best periods. 


‘Time doesn’t count 


when you are out fishing ; but then you 
are young, Brannigan, and, as yet, do 
not know to what heights your father’s 
incisive brain has soared. ‘This machine, 
my boy, would have driven Wagner wild ; 
it would have filled the soul of 


with ecstatic 


Mozart 
King David would 
have given his crown to see this day. It 


bliss ; 


brings joy to the humblest and most 


remote, as well as to the rich and the 
dweller under the drippings of the opera. 
It does away with the lugubrious piano, 
with the shrieking cornet, and the mourn- 
ful trombone. But, in a word, it is a 
machine for making canned music. ‘We 
have canned tomatoes, canned salmon, 
why not canned music,’ I said to myself, 
and | The 


have attained it. deed is 


done.” 
“ But, Pops, how does it make it?” 
“It is very simple in principle, though 
difficult in execution. This diagram 
represents my machine, which of course 
you fully comprehend after my explana- 
tion. Now, you simply take the score 
of any composition which you wish to 
can, introduce it between the rolls, pull 
After 
passing through the machine it finally 
arrives in the tank or 


the lever, and away she goes. 
receiver, where, 
after cooling, it is drawn off through the 
cylinder into the cans. You will notice 


that you do not have to use a can opener, 
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for there is a little spigot, which you 
turn, and from which the music escapes 
in quantities to suit. It does not spoil, 
like tomatoes, after being opened, and 
grows mellower with time. 

“ Each can will be distinctly labelled 
to show what it contains. For instance, 
one can might contain Gilbert’s ‘ Pina- 
fore,’ another Gounod’s ‘ Redemption,’ 
and so on. Pleasing effects may be 
obtained by chastening the work of some 
rugged and virile composer like Wagner 
by a mixture with some more tuneful 
composer like De Koven. For instance, 
just put the score of ‘ Gotterdamerung’ 


into the matrices at the same time 
with De Koven’s ‘ Robin Hood,’ let 
them go through together, be reduced 


to one pulp, and, ye gods! 
effect ! 


what an 
“ Then think of 
‘Judas Maccabeus’ 
‘Wang’ 


bilities are 


again Handel’s 
in conjunction with 
or ‘Evangeline!’ The possi- 
limitless. Another side of 
the matter is that the music costs next 
to nothing, and Lieutenant Peary in his 
ice-bound fastnesses at the base of the 
North Pole, with the grizzly and the 
musk-ox filling the air with their discord- 
ant cries, while the pole creaks and 
sways in the aurora borealian blasts, 
may wrap the drapery of his thoughts 
about him, and listen to the ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ or ‘Erminie’ as his mood leads 
him. Or Stanley, in Darkest Africa, can 
open a can as he sits at eventide under 
the efflorescent shade of the begum tree, 
and soothe the festive boa constrictor 
into dreams of sucking pigs by Bach’s 
‘Ich hatte viel Bekummerniss.’ ” 

“When are you going to start your 
machine, Pops ?” 

“Not till after the people get rested 
from the World’s fair. But, my boy, the 
sun is getting low, and we'll just see 


who has the biggest fish.” 
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Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public [nstruction,. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


By Frank W. Whitney. 


The statutes of New Hampshire no 
longer require the candidate for a teach- 
er’s position to present a certificate of 
qualification. Custom and the laws of 
our state, for nearly a century, have 
made the township school committees 
the examiners of our teachers. In hun- 
the instructors 


know only the barest rudiments, and, in 


dreds of our schools 
many cases, even these imperfectly: it 
cannot be otherwise when the higher 
salaries of the large towns and cities 
bring the average pay of male teachers 
up to only $48.83 and that of female 
Men 
who can be hired for less than a dollar 


teachers to only $27 per month. 


a day and women for fifty cents have 
no business to know enough to teach 
school. 

These existing conditions suggest for 
discussion the questions: Ought teachers 
to be subjected to examinations? Under 
our system, or lack of system, is the 
average teacher given an examination 
the 


school 


that shows fitness for work and 


ability to run a school? Are 
committees the proper parties to per- 
form so important a work? 

It is safe to say that we have hard- 
working and faithful teachers, that they 
are ambitious to raise our calling to the 
We often claim 
that it is one of the great professions. 
The question seems to be, Is it? Will 
any kind of an examination tend to 
make it so? 


level of a profession. 


How is it in the medical 


What is the 


a doctor and a quack? 


profession ? difference 
We 


all know that the character and ability 


between 


to do good service vouched for by a 
diploma from a reputable college and a 
medical school of high standing means 
infinitely more than the bogus certificate 


that 


can be secured for money alone 


and without the expenditure of time and 


effort. Are there any incompetent 
quacks in our profession preying upon 
the people, allowing the insidious dis- 
ease of illiteracy to spread, and wholly 
unable to enlighten the minds of our 
youth ? the 


community makes of our 


Does it affect estimate 


which the 
calling ? 
How is it in theology? Must not the 
minister show evidence of a superior 
education, an approved-of theological 
training, and an exemplary character 
ever worthy of imitation? Is the same 


care taken to secure in the teacher a 
man or woman who can improve the 
moral condition of the community? Is 
the the 


teacher, to do good as it is in the case 


it not as much in 


power of 
of the preacher? 

How about the standing of the law- 
yer who has never been admitted to the 
bar? Who examines the lawyer? Law- 
yers of ability, the legal lights of the 
profession. Who examines the minis- 


ters? Ministers. Who examines the 


doctors? Doctors. 


Who examines the 
teachers of New Hampshire? ‘Teachers? 
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Rarely is it a man who knows 


or begins to know as much as the 
teacher ought to know. Usually it 


is some professional man, farmer, mer- 


chant, or mechanic,—all successful in 


their business, but ignorant of the ways 


and needs of a modern school-room. 


Too often it is some unprincipled, 


scheming politician, working only for 


selfish ends. I never saw one who 


would n’t sacrifice the interests of the 


school when he thought he _ could 


gain politically by so doing. I doubt 


if a man can be at the present time 


a successful politician and a_ good 


citizen. Have 


Have | 


my estimate is even approximately cor- 


I spoken too harshly? 


called a saint a sinner? If 
rect, must it not have a tendency to 
cheapen in the eyes of the people the 
worth of our certificates, and to lower us 
professionally ? 

Who should examine us? ‘Teachers. 
Men 


Not necessarily. 


and women who are teaching? 
They should be men 
and women who have ability in our line 
of work, and who can teach. In Ohio a 
law was passed about four or five years 
ago, providing that in cities of the first- 
class no person shall be appointed an 
examiner who has not had at least five 
years of successful 


experience as a 


teacher. Would that we could claim such 
protection for our profession. In our 
cities we have such examiners, and in the 
majority of cases their advice is followed. 

We need supervisors who can protect 
the schools from teachers who seek posi- 
tions for which they have not the requi- 
We 


capable of selecting teachers who can 


site preparation. need examiners 
teach our undeveloped boys and girls to 
read, write, and spell, who can so stimu- 
late their mental and moral nature that 
it will be possible for them to become 
worthy and patriotic citizens. 
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Our examiners ought to be men 


responsible only to the executive 


department of the state, or local 


superintendents of recognized  abil- 


ity; they have been found superior 


and more efficient than those elected 


by the people. ‘Their work is less 


liable to be affected 
The 


now 


influenced and 


by -political management. most 


enlightened communities select 


for superintendents men who have had 
a successful experience in the school- 
and who 


room be 


are qualified to 
instructors of teachers: to them they 
intrust the selection of their 
The 


intendents make them better judges of 


wisely 


teachers. duties of such super- 


the relative merits of candidates. Few 
committees know the needs of the 
school; none so well as they. When 


we consider that, other things being 


equal, the difference in schools is 
essentially the difference in teachers, 
we cannot hesitate in saying that it 
is the most important part of their work. 
Their success depends upon the condi- 
tion of the schools under their charge, 
and they will naturally be uninfluenced 
by friendship, personal beauty, religious 
prejudice, and politics; their one aim 
will be to put into the schools teachers 
of real ability and good experience. 

Ought we to have a rigid, exacting 
standard for the whole state—such a 
system as is so successfully tried in 
Germany, in which “all public schools 
are under the state’s supervision,” in 
which all the teachers are, government 
officers and must, at all times, submit 
themselves to the state's examination 
and inspection? Such a system, unless 
considerably modified, would not be 
advisable under a government like ours, 
or possible where the salaries vary to 
the extent that they do in our cities 
and small towns. 
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A study of the last New Hampshire 
school report will show that in those 
parts of the state where there is the 
best supervision, and consequently the 
greatest care exerted in the selection of 
good teachers, the youth get the benefit 
of from four to six times as many weeks 
of schooling as the boys and girls in 
those localities where there is the least 
expenditure of thought and money for 
the advancement of educational inter- 
ests. It is not in keeping with the 
spirit of our institutions that our youth 
should be more favored in one county 
than in another. ‘This matter ought to 
be agitated ; every one who has a parti- 
cle of interest in our school system 
ought to bring his influence to bear 
upon our state officials and make them 
feel that New Hampshire is not doing 
enough for education 


made it 


until she has 
possible for every child to 
attend as good schools as any in the 
state and for the same number of weeks 
in every year. 

The question may be asked: Can we 
secure skilled and experienced teachers 
for schools that are small, poor, and 
poorly the 


teachers, by the experience and cun- 


paid—especially when 
ning acquired at the expense of the 
pupils they have taught, can secure bet- 
ter paid positions and a chance to do 
The 
What 
We must do what 


professional work in city schools? 
answer is and ought to be—no! 

then can be done? 
is being done in some other states, 
notably in We must 
close our small ungraded suburban and 


Massachusetts. 


country schools and convey the pupils 
at the expense of the several towns to 
the centre schools. This centralization 
makes easily possible the payment of 
higher wages, and a grade of work that 
will compare favorably with any in the 
large towns and cities—centralize, com- 
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bine, and properly grade the schools in 
our state, and more than one thousand 
This 


plan has been proved to be more eco- 


less teachers can do it better. 
nomical and is found to be very satis- 
factory both to pupils and to parents. 
Teachers are not unlike other people ; 
some like the life of a city, others pre 
fer a country home. It is for the inter 
est of a community to bring about these 
changes, and not force our teachers of 
ability to seek better paid positions in 
the city or other employment. 

More than thirty states have both a 
state and county superintendent; we 
have but one, the state superintendent. 
A judicious centralizing of schools would 
little 


towns to combine and have, at a small 


enable a group of neighboring 
expense to each, an able superintendent. 
A Massachusetts town has just hired a 
New Hampshire teacher for her superin- 
tendent. ‘This change of position should 
show our people what we must do to be 
as progressive. The state, county, and 
local superintendents would furnish an 


for 
determining the qualifications of teach- 


almost ideal board of examiners 
ers. 

Even if it be not wise or politic for the 
state to say what shall be the test for 
determining the qualifications of candi- 
dates aspiring to teach in our schools, 
she ought to have a law that will make 
it impossible for any man or woman who 
the 


school-house as a 


is unqualified to teach to cross 
threshold of any 
teacher. 

In the German schools it is said that 
each teacher understands perfectly every 
subject that he teaches, and that he 
He 
must prove it to the state before the gov- 
ernment allows him to enter the school- 


knows why he teaches each fact. 


room as a teacher. With our many col- 


leges, scientific and 


training schools, 
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teachers’ institutes, and excellent school 
publications, the examiners ought not to 
grant a certificate until they are sure 
that the candidate has a knowledge of 
the history and principles of education, 
that he has a thorough knowledge of the 
studies he desires to teach, and what is 
equally important, the ability to impart 
his knowledge. 

The teacher who can control, interest, 
and influence his pupils, will secure for 
his school a better attendance, a higher 
average rank of scholarships, and will 
delay withdrawals from school-work till 
a time of real necessity. Success in the 
other so-called professions requires a 
special professional training. Doctors, 
ministers, and lawyers demand it for 
their own interest and protection. Our 


vocation will never deserve the name of 


SCHOOL GROUNDS 


The increasing and wide-spread ob 


servance of Arbor day all over the 
United States is very noticeable. In 
almost every town in our own. state 


some little 


act was done to show that 


the schools were not unmindful of the 
Should 


Sy stematically, 


governor's proclamation. this 


custom be carried out 


in a few years there would be a radical 


change in the appearance of the 
grounds around our country school 
houses. 

Some one truly says—* It is of much 


account that the children should early 
learn, as they will by planting trees and 
watching their growth, their own power 
to produce effects, to be something else 
and something better than mere recipi- 
ents of impressions or bestowments from 
others. ‘The trees are of their planting. 
Their growth is, in an important sense, 


their own work. ‘Thus early, and thus 
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profession until we make and obtain like 
demands. We must contend for these 
changes and this recognition until the 
masses of the people feel that we are 
right and that it is for their interest as 


well as ours. 


‘*Who would be free, themselves must strike 


the blow.” 


An examination is of value, if it shows 


whether a teacher has method or no 
method, a method that is good or one 
that ought to be condemned. Profes- 
sional qualifications are all important ; 
an examination paper alone cannot deter- 
mine them. ‘The examiner must see the 
teacher at work. A teacher’s certificate 
ought to vouch for the requisite knowl- 
and 


edge, professional qualifications, 


sterling character. 


AND BUILDINGS. 


easy, comes the lesson that they are in 
the world to accomplish something—to 
be doers, and well doers also.” 

Aside from this important considera- 
tion, we would urge that as the children 
engage in the work of planting trees, 
beautifying the school grounds, they are 
led to plan for the future, and provide 
for it. ‘They learn the lesson of unself- 
ishness,—that they should live and do 
for others. 

doing 


And g 
their part to enhance the beauty of 


while the children are 
their school grounds and streets, let the 
school officials be stimulated to exercise 
greater care and diligence in selecting 
sites and erecting commodious school 
buildings, when this becomes necessary. 
‘This is one of the most important fac- 
tors in school work. 

In the cities and larger towns, the 


school buildings of later years are gen- 
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erally a credit to the good taste and 
public communities in 
they are situated. But 


alas most 


spirit of the 


which away 
from these centres, many, 
of the school buildings are ugly blots 
on the landscape. 

This shows that public sentiment must 
be aroused and educated ; that the people 
must be convinced that neat and attrac- 
tive school buildings and grounds are 
important elements in the educational 
work of our state; that they are import- 


ant contributions to and 


the mental 
moral well-being of the children. 
Some of the states have issued books 


on school architecture and ventilation. 


NEW 


NATHAN 


HAMPSHIRE 


NECROLOG Y. 


In the library of the state department 
of public instruction, at Concord, are 
books, and efforts are 


several of these 


being made to procure others. ‘They 
will be gladly loaned to any responsible 
school officer in the state. ‘They con- 
tain plans for school houses costing 
from five hundred dollars to several 
thousands. 

Let us hope that the time will soon 
come when the old dilapidated, dis- 
graceful school buildings may all be 
wiped out of existence, and new build- 
ings erected—not necessarily costly but 
comfortable and healthful for the pupils 


and the teacher. 


NECROLOGY. 


PETERS. 


Nathan Peters was born in Goshen, and died in South Hampton May 31, aged 


gt years, 4 months, 10 days. 


tier, and for many years his friend. 


1828, and was engaged in manufacturing for many years. 


in the legislature of 1855, and had filled the minor town offices. 


In early life he was a neighbor of John G. Whit 


He had resided in South Hampton since 


He represented the town 


‘Two sisters, 


one 75 and the other 87 years of age, survive him. 


MARY P. 


THOMPSON. 


Mary P. Thompson was born in Durham, November 19, 1825, and died at her 


home in that town June 6. 
and a writer of rare gifts. 


She was an earnest and able student of local history 


Her efforts were largely devoted to historical research 


and writing, and in her death a rich store of information about New Hampshire's 
early days is lost to the state and to posterity. 


WILLIAM W. ALLEN. 


William W. Allen was born in Alton, and died in Rochester June 20, aged 36 


years. 


Dartmouth college in the class of 1882. 


He fitted for college in the Farmington high school, and graduated from 


He had been a very successful teacher, 


filling with credit principalships at Charlestown, Dexter, Me., and Rochester, being 
at the time of his death principal of the high school in the latter city. 


MISS A. C. 


MORGAN. 


Miss A. C. Morgan, who died in Portsmouth, June 22, aged 69 years, had con- 
ducted the female seminary, which bears her name, in that city for twenty years. 
She had resided in Portsmouth the greater part of her life, and was widely known 


as a talented and successful teacher. 






































